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The Ideal High School Play 





CURTAIN GOING UP 


By Gregory Johnston | A Comedy in Three Acts 
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As produced by Mt. Horeb (Wisconsin) High School 
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7 MEN — 10 WOMEN — EXTRAS — NO SCENERY — BOOKS, 907 — ROYALTY, $25.00 





The story, in comic terms, of the production of a play in a high school, and the action takes place on 
the stage and in the auditorium, during rehearsals and after the presentation. Among the myriad 
comic obstacles with which poor young Miss Burgess is faced (it is her first play) are the following: 
a grouchy janitor with a sharp tongue, the disappearance of the playbooks the first day of rehearsal, 
a set of comically crossed-up high school romances with a capital R, a charming young heroine who 
becomes stage-struck, her bewildered boy-friend, a campus “actor” with a swollen head, the dis- 
gruntled athlete feeling out of place as an actor, a flamboyant professional actress with advice, a 
banker’s daughter driven to theft and dirty tricks by her father’s ambitions — and, perhaps most 
unexpected of all, a romance for young Miss Burgess herself! The solution to the mounting com- 
plications sets forth a worthwhile theme that will further satisfy any audience. 


“The play has everything it should as you already know — sparkling, clever dialog, humorous situa- 
tions, rapid paced timing so necessary for a comedy, love interest, typical high school situations, va- 
riety of characters and so on.” — Jeweldean Brodie, Point Loma High School, San Diego, California. 


“A wonderful success and it is going to be very hard to find another with such down to “every-day 
refreshing situations.” It is a perfect vehicle for High School Seniors.”” — Mrs. Earl Cantler, Clark 
County High School, Winchester, Kentucky. 





Send for the 1955 Supplement to our Basic Catalog of Plays 
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The Louse of (lars 





25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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TROUPER| 
_ FULLY AUTOMATIC 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 








TROUPERETTE 
INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 





imply plug into a 110-volt outlet. Horizontal Mounted on casters. The Trouper has an 
masking control angles 45 degrees in either adjustable, self-regulating transformer in the 
direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- base, burns quietly for 80 minutes without 
erang. Two-element variable focal length ob- retrimming, projecting a flickerless spot— 
jective lens system. Silvered glass reflector. sharp edged from head to flood. 

















THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
See — theatre, achool, or 104 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 
gulf nent dealer read Please send free literature and prices on the Strong 
aie ( ) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette. 
coupon for free Uitenature and NAME CS, Set Soe sch 
portces. STREET Wh nccianeiiens 
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The Winners / 


The following schools were awarded hon- 
ors in the Printed and Mimeographed Pro- 
grams competition sponsored each year by 
the National Thespian Society. Only schools 
affiliated with the society were eligible to 
compete. 

Cash prizes in all divisions are as follows: 
First, $5.00; Second, $3.00; Third, $1.00. All 
schools listed below received Thespian Cer- MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESs ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
tificates of Recognition. 





ANVA 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 





Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
PRINTED PROGRAMS 
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Honorable Mention 
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ings, Montana, Senior High School, Thespian FEATURES 
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PRINTED PROGRAMS Summary of the 1953-54 Thespian Season............... re ae ean 27 
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FOLLOW THE DREAM, Johnstown, Pennsyl- I CCR rE ee er 21 
vania, Senior High School, Thespian Troupe . . Al ‘ : 
660, Edith Paul, Sponsor. Brief Views by Willard Friederich............... 00.0 ccc cece cece ne eee 32 
Third Prize 
BLITHE SPIRIT, Los Angeles, California, Susan 
M. Dorsey High School, Thespian Troupe 911, 
Dan Desmond, Sponsor. EDITORIAL STAFF DRAMATICS is a_ national publication for the 
a advancement of dramatic arts in education and rec- 
Honorable Mention Editor: reation. Critical or editorial opinions expressed in 
LOST HORIZON, Wichita, Kansas, West High Leon C. Miller.............. College Hill Station these pages are those of the authors and DRA- 
School, Thespian Troupe 1327, Rawley T. Cincinnati 24, Ohio MATICS assumes no responsibility. Manuscripts and 
Farnsworth, Sponsor. 7 Aesietaet Odie photographs submitted to DRAMATICS should be 
: Grace tMusleman College Hill Station accompanied by self-addressed envelopes and suffi- 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, Wood River. Illi- eee - -SONEg . cient postage for their return. While all due care 
we, fe) ver, | Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
nois, East Alton-Wood River Community High ‘butine Edi ; is taken of them, the publishers cannot be responsibie 
School, Thespian Troupe 733, Richard Claridge, ag oe re org | | ctinenitin at Utena 6 ag return of unsolicited manuscripts or photo- 
Sponsor. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Robert W. Ensley...._.....State Teachers College 
MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS " indiana, Pa. SUBCRIPTION RATES 
William Johnson.............. Kling Studios, Inc. One year subscription—Foreign....... .. . $3.00 
First Prize Chicago, IIlinois One year subscription—U.S.A........ Sere. 
- Department Editors: Conade and Newfoundland ................ 2.75 
oc Ghed” Gaten tenes a ee Earl W. Blank... .... Northeastern State College ittitem Ce: § 
Houston, S : 
ouston, Sponsor Si Mills......... "New York City RATES TO Sees os NATIONAL 
Second Prize Paul Myers.... Theatre Collection Public Library OCIETY 
New York, New York Troupe Sponsors . —«..—_....... ............ a. Gratis 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER, OUR Willard Friederich ............. Marietta College Thespian Student Subscription: One year subscription 
TOWN, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Edina-Morn- Marietta, Ohio included in life membership of $1.5 
ingside Hgh School, Thespian Troupe 1146, Frieda Reed....... Upper Darby Sr. High School Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: $1.50 per 
Delmar Fredrickson, Sponsor. Upper Darby, Pa. year, as long as student remains in high schoc!. 
Advisory Editors: | 
. . DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight tines) 
Third Prize Jean E. Donahey....... Senior High School during the school year at College Hill Station, Cin- | 
LADIES OF THE JURY, Belleville, Illinois, Brownsville, Pennsylvania cinnati, Ohio, by the National Thespian Soc ety, | 
Township High School, Thespian Troupe 369, Harry T. Leeper... ... East Fairmont High School College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. Date of P ibli- 
Betty Edmiston, Sponsor. Fairmont, West Virginia cation: Oct. I, Nov. 1, Dec. I, Jan. 1, Feb. 5 
Masten Stuart...............- Senior High School April 1 and May 1. Blandford Jennings, ‘Nat onal | 
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St. Peter’s High School, Thespian Troupe 908, 
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This charming comedy has captured the country. Some of the 


st and most famous of the TV programs have been brought 


3 Act Comedy for 5m, 5w, plus 2 extras, 1 int. together and made into a perfect play for high school production. 
It is a beautifully organized Play with a developing central plot 
e 


<4 and an uproarious conclusion. lay is especially easy to stage, 
set, adapted for the stage from the television the roles will enchant your cast, be your audience will delight in 
the opportunity to see your production of this outstanding hit. 
program. Playbooks 85 cents Royalty $35.00 
TS | 
s) Paul W. Hettes, The Drama Workshop, Scranton, Pa. 


“I LOVE LUCY brought us the largest crowds in our theatrical history in spite 
of the fact that our second performance had to compete with a blizzard.” 
F. R. Burnham, Walnut Public School, lowa 
“We had the largest crowd that I’ve had in five years here.” 
LaVerne Roscoe, Avalon High School, Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 
“An overwhelming demand for tickets when the title was announced. Utter 
delight.” 
Delos O'Brian, Shasta Union High School, Redding, Calif. 
“We drew the largest audience in the history of the school — one thousand 
people.” 
Dorothy E. Boyer, Greenville High School, Mich. 
“I LOVE LUCY drew a bigger crowd than any other play in this town in years.” 
Mrs. Marian C. Powell, Webster Central School, N.Y. 
“We haven’t had such a crowd in nine years.” 
Spencer S. Steenrod, East Liverpool High School, Ohio 
““Laugh-a-minute dialogue, which kept our audience in a continual uproar. Still 
hearing exuberant comment.” 
Eleanor C. Stout, Zelienople Public School, Pa. 
“I tabulated a laugh record.” 
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5 | What Dramatic Directors Report 
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7 | About These Plays 








4 
§ . 
9 — a Joan M. Puhala, East Lawrence High School, Volant, Pa. 
0 | ‘ Bere “They loved every minute of MY LITTLE MARGIE. We've never received 
1 , J ae sO many compliments.” 
9 Emily Lister Mitchell, Revere High School, Revere, Mass. 
. “It drew a large high school audience that rarely attends a play, school or 
otherwise.” 
— C. B. Shepard, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
‘Each member of the cast was delighted. The audience enjoyed it and it played 
ite to 1200.” 
din Mrs. Lorraine Quarve, Limon High School, Limon, Colorado 
— “The audience commented that it was a play they enjoyed seeing and could 
| be enjoy seeing it again. The response was quick and natural and the laughs were 
uffi- genuine.’ 
sibie C. 0. Ryan, Oats Park School, Fallon, Nevada. 
a “The audience said the play was hilarious.” 
Helen Lee, Central High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
| “The audience and cast were equally delighted.”’ 
by ments Isabel Sloan, Kenton High, Kenton, Ohio 
2.79 “Everyone had fun doing it and the audience was enthusiastic.” 
50 | Jean Evelyn Dyess, Seymour, Texas 
“We had an unusually large audience. The play was thoroughly enjoyed.” 
atis 
potion 
Television has already introduced the pert and vivacious Margie 
per to most of America. She is presented here in an easily-staged play 
' that is written especially for roduction by high oabend groups. 
The pace is excellent, the dialogue crisp and humorous, and the 
so situations extremely funny. Your cast and audience will have a 
- | 3 Act Comedy, 6m, 6w. 1 int., adapted for the most enjoyable time with this gay and fresh comedy. 
bi aus Playbooks 85 cents : Royalty $35.00 
rl, stage from the famous television program of 
| the same name. 
| E. § 
>en- 
nati, 
mn * 
nder 
i 179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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GAIN Dramatics is very fortunate in ob- 
taining outstanding and authoritative per- 
sonnel for its three series of eight articles for 
this school year. Arthur H. Ballet, Assistant 
Professor, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
and sponsor of Troupe 763 at the University 
High School, opens his series, “The History of 
Theatre” with “The Classic Theatre: Greece 
and Rome” in this issue. 

William Johnson, formerly Director of Radio, 
Eastern Illinois State College, now in the 
Creative Department, Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Division, Kling Studios, Inc., Chicago, 
starts his series of articles on simplified pro- 
grams and production techniques for secondary 
school radio, television and motion picture pro- 
grams with “Lines of Rhyme,” a radio program 
of good poetry interpreted by students. 

Robert W. Ensley, Director of Drama, De- 
partment of Drama, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa., will stress in his series, 
“The High School Theatre,” the following: 
the right play, the right cast, the best re- 
hearsal techniques, efficient stage crews, dress- 
ing the stage, lighting the stage, selling the 
show and first night performances. 


HESE SERIES alone are worth the “price 

of admission.” But for our 25,000 month- 
ly readers much more is in store. Following 
issues, to name a few, will feature: “Puppets 
Can Teach” by James M. Sargent; “Televising 
the ‘Shrew ” by Clarence Murphy; “Give an 
Operetta” by Doris A. Paul; “Showmanship 
Is Our Business,” by Burt Liebert; “Creative 
Dramatics at Try-outs,” by Agnes Haaga; 
“Costuming the Pageant,” by Elizabeth G. 
Andersch; “Our Town - Arena Style,” by Dan 
D. Desmond; “Theatre in Sweden” by Carol 
Coghill. 


DD TO THE above our department edi- 

tors, Dr. Earl Blank, Paul Myers, Si Mills, 
Willard Friederich, and our latest addition, 
Frieda Reed, Sponsor of Troupe 1000, Upper 
Darby, Pa., who will edit our Children’s 
Theatre department, you are all in for a year 
of good reading. 


Jean DONAHEY, Thespian National Coun- 
cilor and sponsor of Troupe 187, Browns- 
ville, Pa., Sr. High School, capably covers all 
the activities of our Silver Anniversary Nation- 
al Conference held at Indiana University last 
June in her article, “Conference Echoes.” There 
are two pages of pictures of the conference 
in operation accompanying her article. 


J anes W. Brock, Associate Professor of 
Speech, Albion College, Mich., will help you 
to raise standards in his excellent article, 
“Raising Standards of Play Production.” One of 
the aims of the National Thespian Society is 
just that. 


EATURES are also included in this issue: 
“Thespian Summary of Plays,” and “Pro- 
gram Awards for 1953-1954.” And our student 
Thespians start immediately “chattering” away. 








OHIO CONFERENCE 
ON SPEECH EDUCATION 


SOUTHERN HOTEL 
OCTOBER 9, 1954 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DRAMA SESSION 
“THE FESTIVAL PLAY” 














PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


ARENA STAGING, by Ted Skinner, Chairman, Department of Speech, Texas Colleg: 
of Arts and Industries, Kingsville. Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lightin; 
Control; Scenery, Properties, Sound; Make-up and Costuming; Directing; Acting 
Publicity, Promotion, Performance. Price, $0.60 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary 
school level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization o! 
high school dramatics club, and articles on play standards, organization of the pro- 
duction staff, play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, etc. 

Price, 1.00: 


DIRECTORY OF PLAYS FOR ALL WOMEN CASTS, edited by William Ellis Jones 
Contains a list of one-act plays, collections of one-act plays, full-length plays, anc 
addresses of publishers. Price, $0.25 


DIRECTORY OF STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES, by W. Fredric Plette. 
A listing of the names and addresses of firms where the many theatre needs of the 
director may be met. Price, $0.25 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE, by 
A. S. Gillette, Technical Director, University Theatre, State University of Iowa 
A timely and authoritative publication on designing and furnishing the schoo! 


theatre in terms of present-day requirements. Especially recommended for director: 
and school administrators. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED, edited by Earl W. Blank, Northeastern College. An 
amazing source of information for directors in schools, colleges, and community 
theatres. Contains a complete discussion on the actual casting, directing, costuming, 
advertising and staging of each of the following outstanding plays chosen for their 
suitability for amateur theatre groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old Lace, What a 
Life, Stage Door, Two On An Island, Ladies in Retirement, Zaraqueta, Everyman. 
Boston Blues, The Green Vine, The Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, Lost 
Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance of Being Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, 
Nothing But the Truth, For Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind Lady, Three Cornered Moon. 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish. The Fighting Littles, Captain 
Applejack, Skidding, Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Green Stockings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Peter Pan, Lavender and Old Lace. 
Outward Bound, Candida, Pride and Preiudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nuhnery, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death Takes a Holiday 
and Letters to Lucerne. | Price, $1.00 


PLAYS OF THE MONTH, edited by Earl W. Blank, contains reviews of thirty-three 
plays which were staged by Sponsors of Thespian Troupes. All these plays are 
recommended by the producing Sponsors. This pamphlet is a guide for play selection. 

Price, $0.60 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT, by Talbot Pearson. Especially recommended to all who really 
care for the theatre whether he be actor, back-stage personnel, audience. Price, $0.60 


THEATRE PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. This publication presents a list of 
schemes and devices which give effective publicity to high school theatre productions 
and also presents information on an effective public relations program for the 
educational theatre along wth a number of publicity programs actually employed 
by high school directors. Henry B. Senber, public relations representative for 
DEATH OF A SALESMAN, is also one of the contributors. Price, $0.25 


TEACHING STUDENTS HOW TO DIRECT PLAYS, by C. Lowell Lees, University of 
Utah. Contents: More Plays Through Student Directors, What’s in a Play, Painting 
Action Pictures, Seeing the Play as a Production, Finding the Cast, The Actor’s Best 
Foot Forward, Tying the Play Together. Price, $0.40 


REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES: Contributors are Wesley Swanson, University of Illinois: 
Sam Boyd, Jr., West Virginia University; Frank M. Whiting, University of Minnesota; 
Charlotte Chorpenning, Goodman Theatre; Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High 
School; Marion Stuart, Champaign, IIl., Senior High School; Talbot Pearson. 


Price, $0.60 


DRAMATICS CLUB PROGRAMS, edited by Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High 
School. A collection of suggested _ based upon actual programs presented 
by high school dramatics clubs affliated with the National Thespian Society. 

Price, $0.25 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write for descriptive circular of seventeen additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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EVER ONWARD! 


The National Thespian Society, an honor 
society of the secondary school theatre, begins 
with this issue of Dramatics its 26th year 
of service to the secondary schools of the world. 
Having concluded our celebration of our Silver 
Anniversary with the National Dramatic Arts 
Conference at Indiana University last June, we 
must not rest on our laurels achieved during 
the past 25 years. Although we added 154 new 
schools to our national roll last year, which 
now totals 1432 affiliated schools, we have only 
covered the proverbial “bottom of the barrel.” 
There are in this country an estimated 15,000 
secoudary schools which can and should be 
members. No longer should we be interested 
in carter 1500, but charter 2000. 


Proud as peacocks as we are with the circu- 

latio: of DRAMATICS now at 25,000 monthly, 
our oal should be 50,000, yes, 100,000. With 
495 <uccessful state and regional conferences 
T held during the past school term, we must plan 
} now for their continuance throughout the next 
495 years. With over 200,000 student Thespians 
J initi:ted since 1929—all lifetime members—we 
Fshou'd set as our goal for the next 25 years 
4,500,000 plus. 
Tie growth of any organization depends not 
Fupon its national officers, but upon its active 
membership throughout the country. Its success 
4 or failure is determined by the enthusiasm, or 
Flack of enthusiasm, of each student Thespian, 
faculty sponsor and Regional Director. The 
_ link” cannot, nor must not, be ig- 
nored. 


Rest on our laurels! To do so will bring on 
Fdecadence. It is for each of us, top brass to 
student Thespian, to continue to build on the 
Tfoundation laid during the past 25 years. 





TOO GOOD TO MISS! 


On Saturday, October 23, the Depart- 
ment of Concerts and Lectures, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is sponsoring three 
performances of Shakespeare MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM by the 
world famous Old Vic Company of Lon- 
1| don. A special price reduction for high 
1| school and college groups active in dra- 
matics will be available for the Saturday 
Matinee Performance. 


All Thespian troupes, especially those 
in Minnesota and Iowa, should make 
every effort to see this world-renown 
production. To take advantage of the 
reduced rates, however, each group 
must purchase A BLOCK OF TWENTY 
OR MORE TICKETS. For more informa- 
tion write immediately to Mr. Paul K. 
Peterson, Supervisor, Drama Advisory 
Service, 300 Wesbrook Hall, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 
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: WE ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE 

The 34th annual observance of American 
Education Week is announced for November 
17-18, 1954, by its national sponsors, the Na- 
' tional Education Association, the American Le- 


‘ision, the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


1 The central theme, “Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility,” is, in effect, a lesson as- 
‘signment for every citizen. Also, some of the 
daily topics for AEW this year emphasize 
jeveryones personal responsibility for good 
‘schools: “Ideals To Live By,” “Teachers for To- 
jnorrow,” “Investing in-Good Schools,” “Work- 
jong Together for Good Schools,” “Effective 
Seige .” “Teaching the Fundamentals To- 
lay,” and “How Good Are Your Schools?” 

. During American Education Week the na- 
jtion’s schools extend a special invitation to the 
‘public to visit classrooms — to see schools in 
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action. The sponsors estimate that in 1954 20 
million people will accept that invitation. Mil- 
lions more will learn about their schools 
through newspaper and magazine features, ra- 
dio and television programs, displays and 
demonstrations, and special community pro- 
grams and activities. 


“Wishing for good schools is not enough,” 
declares the sponsoring committee. “Communi- 
ties have good schools when the people want 
them enough to take an interest in them, to 
work for them, to cooperate with them. Amer- 
ican Education Week is an appropriate time 
to reexamine the educational program of your 
communitv. What is your school doing best? 
Can it do some things better? To help your 
school, you need to be well-informel about it.” 


To our 1432 affiliated schools here is a chal- 
lenge to offer a real service to our school and 
community. Let’s make the most of it. 


OUR ORCHIDS OF THE MONTH 


To Florence E. Hill, Regional Director of 
Ohio, for her excellent promotion of our society. 
Her state takes top honors for 1953-54 with the 
addition of 24 newly affiliated schools. Ohio 
leads all 48 states with a total membership of 
148 schools. 


To Bessie Coat Wirth, Sponsor, Troupe 
1039, Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago, 
who was honored this fall by her Thespians 
who pa to their school on opening day 
an oil painting of Miss Coat Wirth. 


To Myrna V. Jones, Regional Director for 
Nebraska and Sponsor, Troupe 170, Central 
High School, Omaha, who retired from teach- 
ing last spring, for a job well done. 


THANK YOU, MR. HENSON 


Eben C. Henson, Pioneer Playhouse, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, in his letter of June 7 writes 
as follows: 


“. « I have advertised in three or four 
different magazines. Your publication was the 
only one which really brought any results. We 
had inquiries about our summer camp from 
approximately every state in the union. Our 
code letter used proved that Dramatics was 
far ahead of the rest in results.” 


FIRST PRIZE: $175 


The purpose of the playwriting competition 
of the Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., is to en- 
courage the writing of plays of merit to be pre- 
sented by adult actors for junior audiences. 
This contest, which closes on January 31, 1955, 
is open to all ages with prizes for originals 
of $175 and $75; adaptations, $175 and $75. 
If interested, write for more information to 
Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 821 East Thomas 
Street, Seattle 2, Washington. 


OUR SPONSORS SPEAK 


. . We feel that the Silver Anniversary 
Conference was an outstanding event in our 
lives and will be remembered as a highlight in 
our dramatic experience.”—Doris Adley, Re- 
gional Director, Washington, and Sponsor of 
Troupe 545, South Kitsap High School, Port 
Orchard. 


“, . « It may be well said that the Thespians 
being educated and trained throughout the 
United States. will be the salvation of American 
drama.”—Sister M. Theodata, Sponsor, Troupe 
32, Aquinas High School, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 


“ ...I1 don’t guess that I could ever express 
to you and the other leaders of the Thespians 
what the Thespian Society has meant to me in 
my work. I have been sponsor for 20 years and 
I can truthfully say I have enjoyed every min- 
ute of my Thespian work.”—Elizabeth Doane, 
Sponsor, Troupe 172, Arkadelphia High School, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
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NEW ORATIONS 


Here we are offering the best of this 
year’s college winning orations, and 
other good ones by prominent 
Speakers. 


The Alcoholic In Industry. Bryce 
B. Reeve, M.D. A dynamic ora- 
tion that carries a needed 
message. 20c - 


The American Tragedy. Won 
Ohio State Collegiate Contest, 
1954. Reveals the drama of death 
on our highways. 60c 


The Category of Mistrust. Won 
Ky. State Collegiate Contest, 
1954. 0c 


Curiosity and Discontent. Dr. 
Ralph C. Hutchinson. The great 
motivating forces toward prog- 
ress. 20c 


How To Promote A Depression. 
Merle Thorpe, a prominent finan- 
cier, handles this subject with 
finesse and in a telling though 
humorous manner. 20c 


The Kremlin’s Goal, It Is Five 
Minutes To Midnight, and The 
Soviet Challenge — three ora- 
tions by a former Russian immi- 
grant, J. Anthony Marcus 
prominent writer and lecturer. 
Each oration d0c 


Keeper Of The Springs. Won 
Neb. State Collegiate Contest 
(Women’s Div.) 1954. Well writ- 
ten speech on crime and de- 
linquency. o0c 
Push-Button Paradise. Won Iowa 
State Collegiate Contest, 1954. 50c 


Reveille To A Sleeping God. Won 
Ky. State Collegiate Contest 
(Women’s Div.) 1954. One of the 
best of this year’s college ora- 
tions. 60c 


The State Is My Shepherd. Won 
first in Minn. State and Western 
Div. and second in National Col- 
legiate Contests, 1954. The best 
of this year’s college orations. 60c 


To Whom Much Is Given. Judge 
John J. Parker, before National 
Conference on Citizenship. 50c 


Us Uncultured Americans. Vergil 
D. Reed. Bemoans “the world- 
wide ignorance of the vast cul- 
tural contributions America has 
made.” 50c 


These are a few of the many 
good new orations that are de- 
scribed in our 1955 Catalog of 
Readings, Plays and other 
entertainments. 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
Sioux City, lowa 
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| WE WERE YOU 
K . , : 
% By Aurand Harris A Comedy in Three Acts s 
ic x 
% What happened to Nancy and Andy? Most people would say it was just an ordinary thing. Some- 5 
3 thing that happens to all of us — the first time we fall in love. But as Nancy says, ‘““When it happens z 
= to you, it seems different. That’s what you are going to see, all the things that happened which are x 
a so important — like wondering if he’ll call again — wondering what will happen on the first date ®) 
is — his hand holding yours at the movies — all those wonderful moments that change your whole 5 
e life.” She speaks directly to the audience and the scenes materialize as she describes them. In her life x 
%e that year were Prudy and Steve who were engaged; Joe, Ernie, and Betsy, three comics with a joke E, 
= ; ; ° 
yz book; Larry, a Fraternity man; glamorous Marsha; understanding Aunt Sally; a space-crazy younger = 
3 brother; and of course — Andy. We Were Young That Year is amusing, touching, dramatic — and x 
pe different. An imaginative, modern comedy, it requires no scenery and moves with the speed and con- x 
S tinuity as it passes from the front porch to the car, to the girls’ club meetings, to the theatre, and to ®) 
¢ the formal dance. Easy, yet interesting to stage, it concerns problems young people everywhere face R 
e and understand. A worthwhile and novel high school comedy. x 
= x 
»~ ®) 
g| 8 MEN — 10 WOMEN — MODERN COSTUMES — BOOKS, 907 — ROYALTY, $25.00 § 
‘¢ 5 
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| FATHER’S BEEN TO MARS =| 
% Si 
= e 
‘ : 
2 By William Dalzell and Newt Mitzman A Comedy in Three Acts P 
iC | 5 
= ®, 
ie As timely as tonight’s telecasts. Written by two network TV writers, it is a riotous farce about a. tele- D) 
¢ vision star, his space show and family. After 31/4 years of blasting through outer space on his TV oF 
ve show, Larry Gibson finds it difficult to make the change each evening from space hero Captain 5 | 
% Galaxy to husband and father. His habit of wearing his space outfit at home and talking as if he R 
¢ lived in the 25th Century, is a source of constant embarrassment to his eighteen-year-old daughter, 5 
S Gloria. Even his wife Mildred finally rebels against this interplanetary world when he brings D 
oS Countess Vilma, the ruthless and sultry space villiiness of his program, home just in time to “dis- e 
i integrate” her sewing circle. Twelve-year-old Corky Gibson, a devout junior space scout, is the only D) 
i one in the family “in father’s orbit.” Mother and Gloria decide to give Larry a dose of his own ' 
: medicine when one of his friends drops in. They don’t know he is J. P. Pierce, president of the | 
Nz network, who is considering Larry for an important executive position. The position is all but lost 
a when in an hilarious scene they appear in ridiculous make-shift costumes. Gloria’s boyfriend brings EA 
= about an unexpected and happy ending. D | 
Ke 5 | 
% \ 
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RAISING STANDARDS 
of PLAY PRODUCTION 


By JAMES W. BROCK 


for play production on the high 
school level range from the worst 
imaginable to the best possible. I have 
seen small high schools where plays 
were produced in a class room and large 
city high schools where the facilities 
would put a professional theatre to 
shame. Obviously the majority of high 
schools fall somewhere in between these 
two extremes. The typical high school 
auditorium is, however, a poor place for 
adequate theatre work. The stage, if 
any, is a shallow shelf with no back- 
stage space, no wing space, and no pro- 
visions for shifting scenery by any of 
the conventional methods. ‘The light- 
ing facilities usually consist of an open 
foctlight trough, open trough borders 
and, of course, no dimmers. The acous- 
tics are terrible and the audience sight 
lines prevent large segments of the audi- 
ence from seeing little if anything of 
what goes on during the performance. 
Assuming that such is the case how 
then can the standards of play produc- 
tion be improved without major altera- 
tions or heavy expenditures? Here are 
six suggestions: 
1. Simplified staging. 


Tir FACILITIES and equipment 





If one must use a conventional stage, 
it is possible to have a variety of settings 


by the use of cut-down scenery and. 


modified space staging. It is often pos- 
sible to extend the stage apron over the 
orchestra pit by means of planks laid 
on a framework. This greatly improves 
the effect of presentational drama, such 
as Shakespearian plays, by bringing the 
young actor closer to his audience. A set 
of black drapes of some inexpensive 
material, such as duvetyne or outing 
flannel, provides an unlocalized back- 
ground for simple cut-down set pieces, 
such as low walls, door and window 
flats, or a series of levels emphasized by 
area lighting. If the expense of new 
drapes is prohibitive, then the grey or 
tan drapes usually found on a hi 
school auditorium stage, will serve the 
same purpose although they are not as 
neutral as black. Projected scenery will 
produce the desired effect for certain 
types of plays, particularly fantasy. A 
simple scene projector can be con- 
structed from a large metal box, a thou- 
sand watt lamp, and a painted glass slide 
or cardboard cut-out slide in front of the 
light source. 

In some instances it may be possible 








Arsenic and Old Lace, Troup 551, San Diego, Calif., H. S., 


William C. deLannoy, Sponsor. 
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A scene from All My Sons, Troupe 264, Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., H. S., Mrs. Eugene Merrill, 
Sponsor. 


—— 





to attempt circular or arena staging by 
merely arranging portable bleachers 
around an acting area on the gymnasium 
floor. This type of staging offers four dis- 
tinct advantages: novelty of presenta- 
tion, extreme intimacy with the audi- 
ence, extreme realism of acting, and 
minimum expense. 

2. Improved lighting and sound equip- 
ment, 

The cost of professional stage light- 
ing equipment makes it a luxury for the 
average high school theatre; however, 
several recent developments in this field 
should be investigated. The new 150 W. 
R-40 reflector or “bird’s eye” spot, cost- 
ing about one dollar and used with an 
ordinary household socket is quite satis- 
factory for stage lighting. With the ad- 
dition of colorframe holders and focus- 
ing elements they become highly effi- 
cient spotlights. For the school that is 
fortunate enough to have a cooperative 
manual arts department it is possible to 
build many satisfactory lighting units. 
Theodore Fuchs HOME-BUILT 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT contains 
very simple blueprints for the construc- 
tion of everything from a spotlight to 
a portable switchboard. 

The most important single piece of 
lighting equipment is a dimmer. The 
aesthetic value of dimming the house 
lights before the act curtain goes up is 
extremely important in creating the 
proper atmosphere for theatre. Control 
of the stage lighting is one of the most 
vital elements in good production. The 
new transformer dimmers are relatively 
inexpensive and very simple to install. 

Today, almost every high school pos- 
sesses a public address system so that 
the use of recorded sound effects is with- 
in the reach of the average producing 


(Continued on page 31) 








CONFERENCE ECHOES 


By JEAN E. DONAHEY 


fulfilled on June 21 as nine hu 

dred fifty students and their s; ~ 

sors assembled on the campus of In. 
diana University for a full week of «on. 
ferences on the various phases of high 
school theatre—a National Dramatic Arts 
Conference that would bring to a spark- 
ling conclusion the celebration ot the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the National Thespian Socety. 
The Executive Secretary-Treasurer, his 
gracious wife and daughter met the cele. 
gates at the Registration Desk in the 
Margo Jones, Dallas Arena Theatre, obliges Thespians and Sponsors Breezeway of the Men’s Quadrangle. 
with her autograph. With the aid of Grace Huelsman of Na- 

tional Headquarters, Mrs. Miller and 
Marian distributed badges, insignia, sov- 
venir pencils, and the beautifully illus- 
trated Silver Anniversary Program Book- 
lets to representatives from thirty-two 
states and from one of the provinces of 
Canada. With faces reflecting the smiles 
of their greetings, the Thespians were 
swiftly on their way to sorting luggage 
and off to find their assigned rooms. The 
smoothness and the efficiency of regis- 
tration and room assignments were re- 
markable. With the exception of the few 
who could not make transportation con- 
nections except the late bus, everyone 
was settled before dinner time. By the 
time of the Informal Reception at eight 
o'clock Monday evening, Thespians were 
making new friends, while their Spon- 
sors were renewing old friendships made 
at previous conferences and welcoming 
newcomers. The Indiana weather gave 
| all an exceedingly warm welcome, which 
Make-up was ees oy a 1070, ae H. S., Tiffin, O., was excelled only by the splendid cour: 
ies 4 teous services of the University Staff, 
Faculty, Dietitians, and Service Workers. 
Leon C. Miller, our National Secretary 
and general chairman of the Conference, 
presided at the Informal Reception, at 
which time he warmly welcomed the 
Thespian and Sponsor delegates. He in- 
troduced the members of the Council, 
the Board of Trustees and the Board of 
Experts, who were to work as critics 
jjand to conduct special workshops during 
the week. The round of handshaking 
‘and greeting following the introductions 
was heartily enjoyed by the “Brass” as 
well as the delegates. Rooftop dancing 
‘under the stars, which followed adjourn- 
‘ment of the opening session, was poy ular 
and so was the snack bar, judging ‘rom 
the line that formed in search of cooling. 
refreshments. 
When the Board of Experts, Witilard | 
Friederich, Mrs. June Mitchell, anc Dr. | 
Ted Skinner, completed their first cri- | 

tique by discussing the oe ‘rom 

HARVEY, Troupe 254, Fall River, Niass., | 
and DUST OF THE ROAD, Troupe 
1126, Youngstown, Ohio, the delegates | 
were certain that there was truly an out- | 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Formal National Initiation of 60 initiates was conducted by Troupe 1241, Indian Hill H. S., Cincinnati, O., 
Mrs. Zura Patrick, Sponsor. 
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The workshop which proved Thespian Meetings Are Fun was presented by Troupe 933, Belleville, Kans., H. S., 
Mrs. E. C. Houdek, Sponsor. 
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HISTORY OF THEATRE 


THE CLASSIC THEATRE: 


GREECE and ROME 


By ARTHUR H. BALLET 


EVERAL HUNDRED years before 

the birth of Christ, a theatre flour- 

ished in Greece which to modern 
Americans would seem strange. But from 
this theatre—and more particularly from 
the playwrights who wrote for this thea- 
tre—came the rich heritage and tradition 
of the living theatre. 

The playhouse itself was generally a 
natural amphitheatre carved from a hill- 
side, facing a circle marked out on the 
ground. In the center of the circle was 
an altar (thymele) on which the ritual- 
istic goat (tragos—and hence our word 
for tragedy) was sacrificed, signifying 
the beginning of the great Dionysian 
festival. Across the circle from the audi- 
ence stood a changing house (skene— 
and the predecessor of our present-day 
“scene’). At dawn the audience in fes- 
tive mood honoring the god Dionysus 
gathered at their seats on the hillside. 
A procession of singers and musicians 
stepped into the circle and began the 
performance, a combination of worship 
and musical review. In time the tradi- 
tion was refined and in place of loosely 
organized songs and chants, the poets 
of Athens and the other Greek states 
composed what eventually came to be 
“plays” which under a leader were then 
recited by the chorus recounting the 
deeds of the gods or the heroes. 








A modern Greek production of Sophocles’ 


great classic tragedy, Oedipus Rex, at Delphi. 


ee 





In time, as the great poets developed 
the form and content of the drama, the 
theatre itself became more elaborate. 
The skene grew in size to accommodate 
the actors who changed their robes and 
costumes there in order to assume new 
roles or to indicate for the audience a 
change in mood of the characters they 
were playing. Suggestive scenery was 
introduced as was a relatively wide col- 
lection of machinery for the theatre. Per- 
haps the two most interesting pieces of 
machinery were the deus ex machina 
and the eccyclema. The former was a 
hoist-like device whereon a “god” was 
lowered onto the platform or the circle 
to solve the problems and the entangle- 
ments of the play. To this day, any 
device, such as a letter or a new char- 





Ruins of the ancient Greek theatre at Delphi with the stage reconstructed for the drama 
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festival in 1951. 
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acter brought into the action toward the 
end of the drama to tie the stray threads 
together, is called a deus ex machina. 
The eccyclema was a moving platform 
on which tableaux were set up “off 
stage’ and rolled out for the audience 
to witness. This avoided the forbidden 
bloodshed and murder on the stage it- 


self, but permitted the audience to see | 
In order that | 


the results of the murder. 
actors could be seen and heard by the 
audience they wore padded robes and 
masks, the latter being larger-than-life 
and equipped with built-in megaphones. 
The more important the role, the larger 


the actor was made-to seem so that even | 


those at the top of the hillside could 
clearly see him. 

The first Golden Age of the Theatre 
was not dependent on machinery or cos- 


tumes—or even on actors. As in all ages | 


of greatness in the theatre, it was the 
playwright who brought real stature to 
the art. When Thespis in 534 B. C. intro- 
duced the first actor, he broke up the 
traditional chorus-chanted and-danced 
performance. It became possible for 


the playwrights who followed him to | 
write dialogue in which exciting and / 
important exchange of ideas and emo- | 
In a scant! 
two hundred years following Thespis | 
first actor, four of the world’s greatest | 
playwrights wrote for this outdoor thea- | 
Literary and dramatic’ 
giants in every sense, they established | 
the theatre on a level so exalted that | 
few dramatists since have been abie to/ 


tions could be transcribed. 


tre in Greece. 


compete with them. 


Aeschylus (525-456 B. C.) was the jj 
first of the four great writers in point} 
religious, he deaii al- 
most exclusively with the gods and_| 


of time. Deepl 


through his poetry lifted their deeds to 


great heights. His ORESTEIA, a set of f 


three magnificent plays, is still one of 
the most significant dramatizatiors 0 


guilt and retribution, dealing as it does 7 
with the murder by Orestes and Electra § 
of their mother, Klytemnestra, because J 
In our time, } 


she had killed their father. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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HiGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


THE PLAY’S 
the THING 


By ROBERT W. ENSLEY 


URING World War II there was 
D a story going the rounds that 
through some mixup of the or- 
ders, a sShipload of snow plows ended up 
in Guam and some tropical equipment 
arived in Alaska. Everyone who heard 
the story had a good laugh because there 
is 2 common understanding as to the 
purpose of snow plows and _ tropical 
equipment. In each case that purpose 
had been frustrated. 


In the task of selecting the right play 
to produce we can often see the same 
incongruity as the miss-sent snow plows, 
but tew people catch its humor. And 
the answer is quite simple: there is little 
or certainly no wide-spread understand- 
ing as to the purpose of doing a show. 

Many reasons of course are advanced 
as to why plays are given: to buy band 
uniforms; to finance the junior-senior 
prom; to make sure the entire senior 
class gets to Washington, D. C.; and 
other such projects too numerous to 
itemize. But these can hardly be said 
to be the purpose or rightful function 
of a dramatic arts program. No matter 
jhow worthwhile these goals seem to be, 
iif they are the end-all and be-all of the 


— 


-Fdramatics activities at the high school, 


jthere is little to recommend them to 
either the participating students or their 
} director. 

This problem of the right choice is 
jalso hinged on another equally im- 
portant decision. Who shall be in the 
plays? Just the members of the senior 
iclass, if it is so sponsored? Just the 
members of the dramatics class or club? 


a ee 
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. Just those who need “to be brought out,” 
, §whatever that means? Or shall the cast 
be composed of those students who in 
"{jthe judgment of the director will give 


ithe audience the greatest enjoyment and 
}make sure that the play has meaning re- 
Jgardless of what class or year the stu- 
j‘ent happens to be in? 

| Before I ask any more questions, for 
jany fool can do that, it may be wise to 
jexpose a few beliefs about the real pur- 


_{{pose of a dramatic arts program. One 


jnust realize of course that no one is a 
jsimer in his own eyes but only in the 
jcyes of his neighbor. However, as a 
}point of departure, I should like to make 
these observations. 

| If we are thinking in terms of a justi- 
liable purpose for an activity that re- 
}quires so much time, effort, and thought, 
jit would seem that that activity should 
joer entertainment, enjoyment, and a 
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worthwhile theatrical experience. En- 
tertainment implies that one’s attention 
is held agreeably by what one sees and 
hears. One gets enjoyment from the sat- 
isfaction that the play has something to 
say and the actors are able to get that 
meaning across. And if one will expose 
himself to the best that the theatrical 
tradition has to offer, he immediately 
associates himself with an artistic pro- 
cess which embraces an honesty of pur- 
pose and a cultural outlook that had its 
birth in the church. 

May I hasten to point out that the 
ebove statement is not as limiting as one 
may expect. It is not a plea for Shakes- 
neare necessarily but a suggestion that 
it takes almost as much time to do 
something like AUNT SUSIE SEES IT 
THROUGH as it does, say, YOU CAN'T 
TAKE IT WITH YOU, with no com- 
parison in the rewards to be expected 
from the time, energy, and interest ex- 
pended. It is a suggestion that even 
though you want to abandon yourself 
to comedy, do so with your eyes toward 
the sun. 





hardly when one is asking a person to 
exchange his time and money in the be- 
lief he will get enjoyment and quality 
in return. (3) That the play must suit 
the capabilities of the available actors, 
and the physical plant at one’s disposal. 
Here again we have an analogous situa- 
tion in sports. Several years ago it was 
the fad for all coaches to shift to the 
T-formation, but to many came indiffer- 
ent or downright poor results. Too late 
they discovered that it takes a special 
— to be a T-formation quarterback. 
So it is in plays. Don't ty CYRANO 
DE BERGERAC this year if you don't 
have a potential Cyrano on the premises. 
And if you are unduly cramped for space 
on your stage or you have no control 
over your lighting beyond turning the 
lamps on and off, better wait until you 
get a new. building or additional equip- 
ment before trying MY SISTER 
EILEEN or ARMS AND THE MAN. 
Another. important factor that should 
be kept in mind when selecting a play 
may best be stated negatively. Don't 
produce a play on the primary basis that 





Ah, Wilderness is within the scope of an ambitious high school group. 





The entire set is On a wagon in this production by the Indiana, Pa., 
State Teachers College summer theatre players. 





In order even to flirt with achieve- 
ment in such a purposeful program one 
must accept certain assumptions. (1) 
That the play will be cast with the best 
available. talent no matter if it be 
freshmen or seniors. In too many schools 
this is unthinkable at the present time. 
If it is a senior class play, only seniors 
are permitted whether suitable players 
are available or not. Compare how un- 
realistic this attitude is if applied to the 
basketball team, or the band. Why then 
should it operate in the case of dramatics 
if one is really after a quality produc- 
tion? (2) That a production that is 
given in the name of the best that the 
school can offer before a paying audi- 
ence should not be used as a training 
project for those students whom some 
teacher believes have personality defi- 
ciencies. There most certainly is a place 
for such a program in the classroom, but 


it was done on Broadway. Conversely 
that may be the very reason it isn't suit- 
able. Broadway plays are written, first 
of all, to formula with one chief ingredi- 
ent, sophistication; another, their preoc- 
cupation with sex and its various devia- 
tions. As one wag puts it in a recent 
magazine: “It’s always sex oclock on 
Broadway.” The reasons for avoiding 
such choices are basic. To begin with, 
the type and kind of sophistication that 
Broadway deals with is unknown or fic- 
tional to the vast majority of high school 
actors. If that is so, what chance has 
the student to give an honest and satis- 
factory portrayal? More than that, it fre- 
quently puts an actor into a situation 
that even the audience feels his em- 
barrassment in trying to meet the re- 
quirements of the role. But more im- 
portant than these two reasons, the di- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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give a “Skid Show.” It’s their chance 
to work off steam and mock the ex- 
cesses of radio. 

“Dear Friends, spread out along the 
kilocycles,” our student MC was saying 
in a faulty British accent, “For the next 
hour-and-a-half—more or less—we beg 
your indulgence for a poetry program.” 
With that, a squeaky aban girl be- 
gan: 

Ohhhhhh, Beauty! 
Take your Sorrow, take your Joy 
Take your Elbow out o me 
Oye 
Take your Hat with its fancy Label 
Take your Feet down from the 
Table 
Take your Beauty away from my 
Beautt 
And Go! 


While we were laughing at this take- 
off, 1 began wondering in a serious vein 
why poctry has been neglected on the 
air. Not long before, I had read that in 
the early days of radio there were more 
than three hundred poetry programs 
broadcast weekly. I think it is safe to 
assume that not half-a-dozen good ones 
are left, although on small stations there 
are some programs which make use of 
the word “poetry” when it suits them. 

I could think of a couple good reasons 
why poetry was suited to the radio me- 
dium. First, poetry—unlike some other 
literary forms—can be completely en- 
joyed through the ear alone. Second, 
poetry is therefore a form of communi- 
cation which television cannot improve 
upon. I concluded that poetry's im- 
portance in the ultimate educational 
goals of the school was completely in- 
consistent with poetry's present place in 
both commercial and educational b-:oad- 
casting. When I discussed the situation 
with the students in our Radio Guild, 
we decided to do something about it. 
First, we had to survey the existing poet- 
ry programs. 

There are about three types of poetry 
programs presently. The “commercial” 
type is organized by someone with de- 
signs, first of all, upon your pocketbook. 
Its chummy salesman or homely philoso- 
pher reader has reduced poetic form to 
a kind of opinionated prose and limited 
the themes to gossip and the domestic 
manners of middle-class life. Like Chum 
Frink in Sinclair Lewis’ “Babbitt.” he’s 
a “literary guy by profession,” but he 
doesn’t “care a rap for all this long-hair- 
ed culture.” For example, “Uncle Bob 
and his Ol Book o’ Memories” may coo 
sentimental nonsense, while the studio 
organ burps out popular tunes in the 
background. This sentimental nostal- 
gia may be used to promote business 
at a local mortuary or for someone else 
who stands to profit by our sorrow. To 
me it is all very “sad.” 

On the other hand, some educational 
programs carry poetry to the opposite 
extreme. Professor-Dr. So-and-So from 
the Departments of English Literature 
and the Classics is introduced by a long 
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ORIGINAL RADIO PROGRAMS 


LINES 
of 


RHYME 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON 


line of his distinguished achievements. 
The good Dr. So-and-So is going to en- 
lighten us with “selections” from the 
“Greaaat Poetical Masterpieces.” Then 
for at least a half-hour we are lectured 
at by a nasal monotone. In between hair- 
splitting generalizations of a critical na- 
ture, the good doctor may treat us to 
a few scattered lines of work to prove 
his arguments. This type of program 
may have some followers, if the lec- 
turer is a fine enough critic, but the gen- 
eral radio public doesn’t know enough 
poetry to appreciate criticism. We con- 
cluded that our program would have to 
be a middle course between two ex- 
tremes. 


We devised “Lines of Rhyme,” a pro- 
gram series of the third type. It com- 
bines simple techniques of radio produc- 
tion, such as sound, music, and a variety 
of voices, with poems which communi- 
cate an emotion or an idea. We accept 
the esthetic compatibility of folk ballad 
and Spenserian sonnet. Let me describe 
this third type of program by telling you 
how you can create a “Lines of Rhyme” 
series in your school. 


The first step is to get some program 
time and a place in the broadcasting 
schedule. Go to your local st»tion’s pro- 
gram manager, and ask for fifteen min- 
utes a week of “public service” time. 
While good programs can be done for 
the classroom audience alone, the public 
recognition which comes from an actual 
broadcast develops enthusiasm and the 
urge to strive for perfection. 


In scheduling your show, remember 
that certain times of the day are more 
suitable for poetry than others. The poet 
Robert Herrick seems to suggest the 
middle of the evening: 

In sober mornings do not thou 
rehearse 
The holy incantation of a verse; 
But when that men have both 
well drunk and fed, 
Let my enchantments then be 
sung or read. 


But of course the evening is Class A 
commercial time. so the program man- 
ager will probablv ask for your second 
choice of time. Take the late afternoon 
at the end of the week, if possible, and 
try to schedule it adjacent to a semi- 
classical musical program for the related 
appeal in building your audience. 


Choose a simple but memorable title 
such as “Lines of Rhyme,” and plan to 
repeat it occasionally during the pro. 
gram. Choose a student with a sincere 
conversational delivery and _ personal 
warmth to act as moderator and intro. 
ducer of the various poets and student 
readers. Also choose a memorable but 
un-hackneyed musical theme to use as 
a signature. Use these three devicis to 
build an audience and become a fea- 
tured papers in the station’s bi oad. 
casting schedule. Begin modestly with 
fifteen minutes a oak to build distinc. 
tion and quality. 


The most important step in prepsring 
your program is organizing a script for- 
mat. For the show to run smocthly 
without a hitch every time, the conven- 
tional radio script is best. But the copy- 
right laws interfere at this point. While 
it is entirely lawful to broadcast any 
poetry in print on non-sponsored time, 
it is a violation of the publisher's rights 
to copy and duplicate poems in radio 
scripts. This protection for the poet 
ends, however, after twenty-eight years 
(though he has the option to renew 
copyright once for the same period), 
and the work passes into the public do- 
main. If you use the group-reader sys- 
tem for the program, however, the books, 
with individual selections marked, can 
be held by the individual readers. But 
whether you copy the poems out or read 
them from books, each reader should 
have a complete continuity script, with 
introductions, cues of various”kinds, and 
timings clearly indicated. Only once will 
you have to experience the terror and 
confusion of having lost your way 
through a shuffle of notes and _book- 
marks on the air, and you will agree 
wholeheartedly on this point. 


As a means of arresting the listener’s 
attention, we have adopted the “cold 
opening’: a short snatch of verse which 
suggests the nature of the program to. 
follow. 


A poem should be equal to: not 
true... 


A — should not mean but 
e. 


oe — = 








' 
Then comes our theme music, and fol- | 


lowing that our opening announcement. | 7 
Each poem is introduced by a wor: of | 
comment upon the author, the poetic’ 
form, the experience behind the pcem, | 
or the rendition we are about to give it. 
Often, some common element in on? of } 
these introductory categories sug: ests | 
the next poem to be read. The intro ‘uc- | 
tions are conversational—even cas:.al—/ 
but we attempt to preserve the p»et's | 
by avoiding all small-talk a’ out | 
his life or his work. We assiduously f 
avoid puns on titles or opening |/nes. | 
The practice in popular music continuity | 
of having the announcer say, “I! ‘ere? 


digni 


comes our little canary now, and she’s 
just dying to tell us, ‘I Can’t Give ‘ou 
Anything But Love,” has no placc in 


our programs. Nearly all “cute” devices 


are trite and should be avoided. 
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new school of playwriting. 


in her inimitable narrative style. 





A rich accumulation of knowledge and experience, drawn 
from the author’s fertile years in writing and producing plays for 
children in America. This book is a summation of the discoveries 
that have shaped the course of a new profession, given rise to a 


Written in autobiographical form, and characteristically sub- 
titled “What The Children Taught Me,” this book is not divided 
neatly and patly into definitive chapters. As Mrs. Chorpenning 
says—“Things just do not happen in chronological order.” Every- 
thing is inseparably linked and intertwined and interdependent, 


and the gathered wisdom of the years flows from page to page, 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


BY 


CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 


pictures: 


$3.50 per copy 


FROM 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


Nevertheless, this book delves deeply into the following sub- 
jects, gay and meaningful with anecdote, and embellished with 


Writing for the Children’s Theatre 
Directing for the Children’s Theatre 
Acting for the Children’s Theatre 
Staging for the Children’s Theatre 
Child Audience Analysis 


This is a veritable Book of Law for Children’s Theatre pro- 
ducers, addressed to adult producing groups. Equally applicable to 
professionals and amateurs, to teachers and students, to phil- 
osophers of every age. 








At the end of the program, we thank 
the listener for his interest and solicit 
his comments on our program. We re- 
mind him when it will next be broadcast, 
and then leave him with a closing 
thought in verse. Useful for this spot 
are the “envoi” verses which you will 
fnd at the end of some poets’ collected 
works. “Le envoi” is usually the right 


ithought to lead wayne 4 into the closing 
} musical theme. So muc 
j tinuity. 


for writing con- 


In selecting poems for the program, 
we use the same pattern we would use 
in building a program of fine music. 


The same technique will work for you 


Try for unity of the whole with 
For example, take a domi- 


too. 


jnant theme like Memorial Day. Your 


}serious poems about war and honoring 


ithe fallen dead ought to build to a 
jclimax at the program’s end. Intersperse 


‘lilighter moods between these serious 


poems to relieve the emotional tension. 


jsive poems. 
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“ igood, bad, and indifferent are included. 
|All have a place, and the brass is appar- 
jent when displayed alongside pure gold. 
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an orderly but interesting way. Keep 
him from sensing a sameness in succes- 
You may also add variety 
to the unity of the whole by technical 
effects and interpretation with pace, at- 
tack, or dialect. 


Our program is democratic. Poets 


This is the only method we know of 


: Ocroser, 1954 


permitting him to choose the best from 
the rest. 


We mix poets of all ranks and periods, 
but just as often we devote a whole pro- 
gram to a single poet, period, or literary 
movement—for example, the Metaphysi- 
cians, Cavaliers, or Symbolists. The only 
poets or poems we exclude are the ob- 
scure. 


The works of certain modern poets 
who approach their themes in an oblique 
manner and make intricate, remote liter- 
ary allusions we have found are unsuit- 
able for broadcasting. Reasons for this 
are as follows: 


1. Radio is a communications medium, 
not an art form. 

2. Radio must make an appeal to its 
existing audience, which is the cul- 
tural average of all the people. 

8. Radio poetry must be direct and 
communicative because the ear— 
unlike the eye—hears a word only 
once. It is unable to scan, pause, or 
retrogress. 

Any intelligent person who enjoys poet- 
ry and would like to see its influence 
extended through modern communica- 
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tions media must admit that many fine 
and thrilling poems are simply too com- 
plex to be grasped in a single hearing. 

Sometimes music or sound effects can 
add punctuation or can underscore mood 
in such a way as to make a poem clear 
and vivid that would otherwise be ob- 
scure. We used with great effect the 
sound of marching men as background 
to Rudyard Kipling’s “Boots.” Many 
powerful touches may be achieved with 
special effects, but they must be used 
only when called for, never as a matter 
of course. Remember that when you use 
background music, you are fusing two 
distinct art forms which are to create 
one impression. For this reason, recorded 
music is more difficult to work with 
than live. At various times we have used 
organ, piano, celeste, guitar, harmonica, 
and zither with gratifying results. 

Finally do not hesitate to exploit re- 
gional interest in poetry. Use the works 
of local poetry societies, outstanding 
teachers and students, and, above all, 
recognized regional poets. 


The tremendous response we received 
when we did a series of programs on 
Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon River An- 
thology” assured us that we were talking 
to the people about themselves and their 
region in Illinois. The experience we 
had of receiving more fan mail for our 
poetry program than the station did on 
all its “disc-jockey” shows convinced me 
that ultimately poetry has a vital place 
in radio broadcasting. 
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EAST LYNNE 
Olympic, Wash., High School 


ADZOOKS! The fat was in the fire 

for sure, now! We had decided to 
treat our capital city audience to some- 
thing extra-special—to take them back 
nearly a century to the days of crafty 
villains, fair heroines and noble heroes— 
but we couldn't believe our eyes. When 
we looked for our play on the Thespian 
annual production list, our wonderful 
EAST LYNNE, the daddy of all old- 
fashioned melodrama, wasn’t listed at all 
as having been presented by a Thespian 
roster school last year. 


Egad! What is this? we wondered. Is 
EAST LYNNE considered too difficult 
for a high school play—is it overlooked 


because it is a period piece? By the 
number of schools doing PRIDE AND 
PREJUDICE and other Victorian and 
earlier productions, we were certain the 
latter wasn’t the reason. Well, then, 
could it be that the exaggerated move- 
ment, the emphasis on catastrophe, the 
theatrical thrills of the good old “meller- 
dramer” frightened off the anxious-to- 
please high school cast and director? 
It’s not right, we felt, that this famous 
form of drama, lying just between trage- 
dy and comedy, should be so gener- 
ally ignored. And we proved that it 
neednt be. 

We rounded out our cast of 13 by 
“borrowing” a senior girl's grade-school 
sister to play Little Willie. Our villainous 
Sir Francis Levison was a blond—so we 
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dyed his hair black to match a flowing 
jet moustache; for what our hero, Archi. 
bald Carlyle, lacked in height he nore 
than compensated with his noble, nianly 
interpretation of the role. Lovely ‘.ady 
Isabel Vane became a most tragic figure. 
equipped through death with a flowing 
handkerchief. We begged, borrowed 
and rented capes and gowns and gold. 
tipped canes—and we decorated ow 
English mansion parlor with one-cent 
sale wallpaper. In all our publicity we 
informed our school and community 
public that “The East Lynne Company 
is coming!” And for six weeks the East 
Lynne Company learned dramatic poses 
and mastered asides. 


By the time our posters in old-fashion- 
ed lettering proclaimed NEXT WEEK- 
EAST LYNNE!, we had gathered most 
of our 19th century furniture and had 
ordered our 18 inch by 6 inch “pro- 
grammes. By the time they shouted 
THIS WEEK—EAST LYNNE!, there 
wasnt a soul around who hadn't been 
addressed with the query, “Will the 
crafty Levison win the fair Isabel?” 


With the string orchestra supplying 
“Hearts and Flowers” from the pit, our 
hero, heroine and villain lived magnifi- 
ciently and memorably during play time 
—making EAST LYNNE a successful, 
profitable and most enjoyable endeavor. 
But cast and crew weren't the only par- 
ticipants who had great fun. The audi- 
ences contemptuous reception of the 
villain and their hearty cheering of the 
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hero upon each entrance was loud 
enough for us to know that they too 
had a wonderful time! 
CHARLOTTE F RIEL, Sponsor, 
Troupe 1132 





THE ROBE 
Tillamook, Ore., High School 


ROUPE 934 and the Tillamook High 

School's Junior Class sincerely rec- 
ommend THE ROBE by John McGreeby 
to Thespian troupes who want a differ- 
ent play, an ambitious play, a play which 
commands the best possible performance 
from any cast. 

THE ROBE, one of the most fasci- 
nating creations of the late Lloyd Doug- 
las, tells the story of Marcellus, a young 
Roman oftcer, who was exiled from 
Rome. At his post in Minoa it became 
his duty to crucify three individuals, one 
of whom was Christ. 

At the crucifixion Marcellus gambled 
for and won the robe of Christ. At a 
banquet at Pilate’s place that evening 
Marcellus was ridiculed into donning 
the robe and the touch of the robe drove 
him nearly insane. 

In the ensuing scenes, Marcellus was 
brought back to normalcy by his servant, 
Demetrius; went to Palestine to search 
out the secret of the robe; was present 
at the stoning of Stephen and was con- 
verted to Christianity. 

In the final scene the monster Emperor 
Caligula sentenced Marcellus and _ his 
bride, Diana, to death because they 
would not renounce Christ. In this 
scene our Marcellus and Diana left the 
stage flanked by Roman guards to the 
muffled roll of drums. As they marched 
down through the audience, the tri- 
umphant strains of Handel’s “Messiah” 
blended in, then drowned out the drum 
beats. 

The audience sat in reverent silence 
throughout the play then burst into 
spontaneous applause at the end. Many 
wet eyes and hearty congratulations at- 
tested to a superb performance of an 
excellent play. Adults who had seen the 
movie and were frankly skeptical of 
a high school group presenting THE 
ROBE were first to commend the pro- 
duction. 

Production costs for the play were 
$350. Nine scenes, utilizing seven differ- 
ent sets, were the main expense of the 
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play. Don Whitney, our troupe sponsor, 
stated that the play could be presented 
effectively with fewer sets. Costume 
costs were held to a minimum as the 
homemaking department and _ several 
mothers of members of the cast made 
all of the costumes. The boys in the 
carpentry shop helped with the sets and 
constructed the furniture. The soldiers 
fashioned their own armor from alumi- 
num sheeting and the art department 
decorated it. Helmets were made from 
cut down football helmets with alumi- 
num guards, headpieces and feather 
plumes added. 

It took six weeks of hard work to pro- 
duce THE ROBE, but it left an impres- 








sion upon the cast and community that 
will last for years to come. 
GitLiAN LarcE, Secretary, 
Troupe 934 


THE LITTLE FOXES 
Amarillo, Texas, High School 
HE MOST successful production 
presented last year by Troupe 335 of 
Amarillo High School was the third act 
of THE LITTLE FOXES, directed by 
Mrs. N. N. Whitworth. By working dili- 
gently each day for several months, we 
were able to polish this play so perfectly 
that after winning our District and Re- 


gional meets, we succeeded in placing 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Family Theatre 
Mutual Broadcasting Company 

HE NAME Family Theatre, repre- 
sents a group of allied activities in 
various tields of communications— 
all of which are unified for the single 
purpose of encouraging the practice of 
prayer with particular emphasis on fam- 
ily prayer. Because the family is the 
keystone upon which a sound and happy 
nation is built, Family Theatre strives to 
impress upon all the people of a sorely 
distressed world the great value of—and 

the great need for—prayer. 

To bring this message home to the 
greatest possible number of people, 
these allied activities make use of the 
five most effective means of communica- 
tion: radio, television, motion pictures, 
books and publications and outdoor ad- 
vertising. 

Family Theatre is a half hour dramatic 
program presented weekly on a trans- 
continental network. The program is 
non-sectarian in nature. The stories se- 
lected for broadcast are original dramas, 
or adaptations of well-loved classics. At 
the end of each program the “commer- 
cial” is added. This is a one-minute 
“plug” which urges a return to a better 
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The Drama Magazine for Young People 


(Fourteenth year of successful publication) 


A complete source of new, royalty-free plays of 
top quality for grades one through high school, 
published monthly during the school year. 


Each issue contains 10-12 one-act plays: 


PLAYS written specifically for each grade 
level — primary, intermediate, junior high 
and high school — plus a section of radio 
plays. 


PLAYS for celebrating important holidays 
and anniversaries; episodes from the lives of 
famous men and women, teaching the lessons 
of history. 


PLAYS appropriate for special occasions, such 
as Book Week, Red Cross Week, and Educa- 
tion Week. 
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sies, mysteries, legends. 


All of the plays are designed for easy, 
inexpensive production 


All plays may be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers. 


(8 issues, October through May) 


$4 a year Two years, $7 
(Plays is now indexed in the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature.) 


is one of the 97 periodicals recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries by Laura K. Martin 
(H. W. Wilson Co.), former head of the American 
Library Association Magazine Evaluation Com- 
mittee. The 97 magazines were selected from 
nearly 6,000 publications. 


PLAYS, Inc. 
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Jack Gregson, Peggy Anne Ellis and Bobby Hackett of ABC Radio’s 
Just Easy show. 





and happier family life through the prac- 
tice of daily family prayer. 

More than 300 of the leading stars of 
Hollywood and Broadway, plus many 
of the nation’s leaders in business, poli- 
tics and sports, have given of their time. 
Each week two, and often three, stars 
grace the stage. During the special sea- 
sonal broadcasts as many as twenty stars 
have participated. Some enact roles in 
the plays; others act as hosts or narrators 
for the programs. Using such personal- 
ities as Ethel Barrymore, MacDonald 
Carey, Perry Como, Robert Ryan, Lor- 
etta Young, and Roddy McDowell, audi- 
ences have been brought good plays, 
capably performed. 


FBI in Peace and War 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Not one FBI but two are making the 
rackets today an unhealthy and short- 
lived career. There is the actual law- 
enforcement body, J. Edgar Hoover's 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
keeps the fast-dollar operation artists in 
constant anxiety; and CBS Radio’s FBI in 
Peace and War dramas tip off the public 
to the newest swindles being exercised 
by sharpies. 

Strangely, the simpler the racket, the 
more easily people are duped, the radio 
program's director Betty Mandeville 
states. Call it faith or gullibility, but 
mankind in general prefers to trust 
rather than doubt his fellow citizens. 
Pride of community status or chagrin 
at being “taken in” often deters victims 
from admissions that they have been 
duped. The radio program points up the 
necessity of reporting to law-enforcing 
officers each wily scheme in order to 
nip growing rackets at their inception. 

Cases dramatized by this program are 
scheduled for best timeliness. During in- 
come tax collection periods, vacation 
time and the racing season current il- 
legal ruses are exposed in the hope of 
saving listeners from the lure of latching 
onto an easy dollar. 


Just Easy with Jack Gregson 
American Broadcasting Company 

An informal and intimate evening 
hour, Just Easy with Jack Gregson, fea- 
turing the host-commentator with sweet 
Georgia songstress, Peggy Anne Ellis, 
and trumpeter Bobby Hackett and com- 
bo, opened over the ABC Radio network, 
Monday, May 3. The program original- 
ly was titled Personally. 

The show—a relaxing potpourri of 
music, songs, interviews, sports, news 
and general chit-chat—is a 45-minute 
feature on Mondays and a full hour on 
Tuesdays through Fridays. 

Gregson is ABC’s listenable, versatile 
Jack-of-all-talents as emcee, disc jockey, 
commentator and sportscaster, on both 
radio and TV. He is the ringside expert 
for ABC-TV’s Saturday Night Fights. 

Miss Ellis is a Georgia girl, who sang 
her way to fame via Broadway, Don Mc- 
Neill’s Breakfast Club, and ABC’s current 
Saturday Night Dancing Party. 

Hackett and his combo, long known 
to those who are “hep,” currently has a 
nationwide TV spot with The Packard 
Program on ABC-TV Sunday evenings. 





Re 
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Arnold Moss, radio, stage and screen star, 

confers with Betty Mandeville, CBS Radio’s 

only woman producer-director, about FBI in 

Peace and War, which is under Miss Mande- 
ville’s direction. 
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By Si MILLS 


Mr. Peepers 
National Broadcasting Company 


RELATIVELY new name in the 
A comedy field is that of Wally Cox. 

The star of Mr. Peepers brings to 
audiences something that is quite differ- 
ent in this era of high pressure and high 
speed. It is an ease and relaxedness 
that have become alien to us. But the 
fact that we are not overly familiar with 
it does not mean that we cannot appre- 
ciate it. Peepers goes through his lite as 
a school teacher of biology with a meek- 
ness that draws both sympathy and 
laughter from audiences. It is a winning 
co;nbination. 

‘lis comic adventures, in which he fre- 
quently finds himself involved in one sit- 
uation after another as a result of his 
highly original reactions to a world he 
never made, have endeared themselves 
to an affectionate public. Once again 
this season, Mr. Peepers is closely asso- 
ciated with his colleagues—sweet, disor- 
ganized Mrs. Gurney (Marion Lorre); 
school nurse Nancy Remington (now 
Mrs. Peepers); Harvey Weskit, Peepers’ 
well-meaning confidant (Tony Randall); 
and the latter recent bride, Marge 
Weskit (Georgiann Johnson). Other 
familiar players will join the scene as 
the various scripts demand. 

Mr. Peepers was launched on NBC- 
TV as a summer show on July 3, 1952. 
Shortly after the final program, Septem- 
ber 25, the network was besieged with 
literally thousands of letters from fans 
demanding that the show be retained as 
a permanent attraction. A regular series, 
starring Wally Cox in the role he initial- 
ly assumed experimentally, started on 
October 26 last year, to the delight of 
the Peepers fans. 


Dragnet 
National Broadcasting Company 

One of the most brilliant young men 
in the radio-television industry today is 
Jack Webb, the gifted creator, director 
and star of NBC’s documentary series, 
Dragnet. More awards have been pre- 
sented to it than to any other program 
of its type in the history of broadcasting 
and telecasting. These tributes have 
come from civic leaders, safety officials 
and the general public. To Jack Webb 
can be given direct credit for these out- 
standing awards, for he is the driving 
force behind the presentation of a pro- 
gram noted not only for its sheer enter- 
tainment value, but for its realistic ap- 
proach in depicting the work of police 
officers. : 

Webb first got his start in radio in San 
Francisco, following World War II, when 
he originated the title role in Pat Novak 
for Hire. When he moved back to 
Hollywood in 1949, he introduced Drag- 


Ocroper, 1954 





Jack Webb, producer a 





nd 





star of Dragnet, and Ben Alexander in their 





roles as Sgts. Joe Friday and Frank Smith of the Los Angeles Police Dept. 
(NBC-TV) 








net on NBC radio, where it scored an 
immediate hit. During these years, he 
also appeared in movies, having featured 
roles in The Men, Halls of Montezuma, 
Sunset Boulevard, He Walked by Night. 


His work in radio and television is 
marked by his minute attention to de- 
tail, the hallmark of the perfectionist. As 
Joe Friday, he is very conscious of the 
debt he owes to the public for its over- 
whelming acceptance of the program, 
and feels that perhaps its success indi- 
cates a new trend in preferences. “To- 
day,” he says, “people are looking for 
more realism. They want to be entertain- 
ed, but they also want to learn, to bene- 
fit and to become better citizens as a 
result of it. You might call it entertain- 
ment with an ulterior motive.” 


Youth Wants to Know 


National Broadcasting Company 


Youth Wants to Know shows young 
America coming of age. The format of 
this NBC simulcast is simple, but hard- 
hitting. Each week Theodore Granik in- 
vites an outstanding leader in govern- 


ment, education, business, the arts, or 
sports to appear on the program and 
answer the spontaneous questions of ap- 
proximately 50 teen-age students who 
are selected under the auspices of the 
American Legion. ' 


The idea for the program developed 
in the spring of 1951 when Granik ap- 
proached NBC executives with a plan 
for creating a junior counterpart of his 
American Forum of the Air, which he 
founded and has continued to moderate 
for more than 24 years. 


On September 8, 1951, Ted Granik be- 
gan his new program over the NBC tele- 
vision network (the program is now 
simulcast) under the title, American 
Youth Forum, which was changed short- 
ly afterward to its present title, Youth 
Wants to Know. 

Youth Wants to Know is unrehearsed 
except for the introduction, and only the 
young interrogators themselves have any 
idea what the next questions will be. 
And says Granik, “When they ask ques- 
tions of our public figures, they pull no 
punches in their queries.” 











og 


Leonard Hall, Chairman of the Republican committee, answers inter- 





ested high school students on NBC-TV’s Youth Wants to Know. 
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By PAUL MYERS 


for the season ahead. A _ buaker’s 

dozen productions have pulled 
through the summer and hope to be on 
hand when the statistics are compiled 
for the 1954/55 theatre season. The 
musical continues to be in the greatest 
demand with the late season entry, THE 
PAJAMA GAME, at the top of the list. 
This is the adaption of Richard Bissell’s 
novel, 74% CENTS, revolving around a 
strike in a pajama factory. A brief plot 
summary of this kind sounds like rather 
scant material for a large musical pro- 
duction but those responsible for the 
offering have done a fine job. Janis 
Paige and ao Raitt are the principal 
members of an excellent cast. The suc- 
cess of the song, “Hernando’s Hide- 
away, has added to the appeal of 
PAJAMA GAME. 

There have been some major cast 
changes to add variety to the otherwise 
static condition along Broadway. Joan 
Fontaine has assumed the role originally 
played by Deborah Kerr in Robert 
Anderson's TEA AND SYMPATHY. 
Anthony Perkins, the son of the late 


Toor New York theatre is tuning u 
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Osgood Perkins, has taken on the role of 
the re student in the same work. 
Barry Sullivan is playing the role for- 
merly held by Henry Fonda in Herman 
Wouk’s adaptation of his novel, THE 
CAINE MUTINY COURT MARTIAL. 
Franchot Tone has forsaken the psychi- 
atrist’s office of OH, MEN! OH, WOM- 
EN and Lloyd Bridges is discharging 
these professional duties. Mr Bridges 
made a very favorable impressvun last 
season in a brief appearance in a lead- 
ing role in the three character play by 
Leonard Kanter, DEAD PIGEON. 


The off-Broadway theatre continues 
to provide most of the local theatre ex- 
citement. At the Provincetown Play- 
house in Greenwich Village, the Players 
Theatre is presenting Robinson Jefters 
THE CRETAN WOMAN. This is the 
first of several productions planned by 
the Players Theatre “with the idea of es- 
tablishing a permanent company.” Many 
of you are familiar with Mr. Jetters’ 
treatment of MEDEA in which — 
Anderson gave a most powerful per- 
formance. THE CRETAN WOMAN is 
based upon Euripides HIPPOLYTUS— 
the play from which Racine’s PHAEDRE 
is adapted. 


Jacqueline Brookes gives an excellent 
performance as Phaedre, and the rest of 
the cast give admirable support. Charles 
Aidman as Theseus and William An- 
drews as Hippolytus are the most out- 
standing. Theo ore Marcuse, the di- 
rector, and the Players Theatre are to be 
congratulated and we hope that succeed- 
ing productions will be both numerous 
and successful. 


Another new group, the Directors Stu- 
dio, is presenting a dramatic revue at the 
Malin Preview Theatre in the heart of 
the Broadway treatre district. NEW 
YORK, O NEW YORK is a melange of 
drama and music (mostly scenes of plays 
or dramatizations of parts of novels or 
short stories) designed to display the 
craft of the director. A cast of young 
actors of course is hoping to be seen 
to good advantage. 


Staging a production with numerous 
characters on a stage as small as that at 
the Malin Studio certainly tests the tech- 
nical ingenuity of a director. A revue 
requires split-second timing—both of 
on-stage action and off-stage activity. It 
is to the credit of everyone involved 
that the seven scenes of NEW YORK O, 
NEW YORK came off smoothly and 
without long waits. Dramatically, the 
most outstanding of the sketches was an 
adaptation by Ella Malin of Jerome 
Weidman’s I KNEW WHAT I WAS 
DOING. A little bit of Arnold Manoff’s 
fiasco, ALL YOU NEED IS ONE 
GOOD BREAK, looked more interesting 
than I had recalled the play. 

Other activity in the Greenwich Vil- 
8 theatres includes the very success- 
ful revival of Shaw’s MAJOR BARBARA 
at the Greenwich Mews Theatre. An- 
other new producing group is presenting 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s THE FLIES at the 
Cherry Lane Theatre and Original Only 


continues its policy of presenting new 
plays informally in its cellar theatre. 


One of the joys of vacationing is the 
opportunity of seeing theatre outside of 
New York. I saw a wonderful produc. 
tion of Louis Verneuil’s AFFAIRS OF 
STATE at the Alley Theatre in [ous- 
ton, Texas. Reginald Owen is re-c: at- 
ing the role of the delightfully urbane 


semi-retired diplomat, Philip Russell. As _ 


Irene Elliot (the role created in the New 
York production by Celeste Helm) 
Jeannette Clift gave a grand perform- 


ance. The offering is still going strong | 


at the little Alley Theatre, so any of »ou 
Thespians who are within range of the 
theatre should try to get over to see 
Nina Vance’s production and her charm- 
ing show shop. 


It was a great disappointment that the 
Playhouse in Houston was closed, but I 


did have a pleasant visit with its di- | 


rector, Joanna Albus. I see that Margo 


Jones was going to bring her production | 
up from Dallas to stage a benefit for | 
the Houston Playhouse and I hope that | 


the plans to re-open the house will pros- 
per. 


In Gatlinburg, Tennessee, I saw a 
production of George Batson’s KE- 
HEARSAL FOR MURDER. The com- 


pany is composed of former students of | 


the American Academy of Dramatic 


Arts of New York, which had presented | 
a repertory of plays at the tourist mecca | 


of the Smoky Mountains. 
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By PAUL MYERS 


releasing the new season's crop 

and early screenings, early indi- 
cations are that it will be a varied fare. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is bringing out 
a screen version of the highly success- 
ful stage musical BRIGADOON. Cheryl 
Criwford brought this work into New 
York’s Ziegfeld Theatre back in 1947 and 
it :as remained a favorite of many thea- 
trezoers. Frederick Loewe’s score and 
thi book of Alan Jay Lerner have been 
retained almost intact for the film adap- 
tation. 


Che story, briefly, is of two Ameri- 
caas who, on a hunting trip in the High- 
lands of Scotland, wander into a town 
that appears only once in each century. 
The customs and dress of the people of 
Brigadoon are just as it has been for sev- 
eral centuries and there has been no 
contact with the outside world. It is a 
highly fanciful plot but the authors 
carry it off effortlessly and with great 
finesse. Hollywood * often found 
fantasy a very difficult kind of thing to 
portray but director Vincente Minelli 
and producer Arthur Freed are to be 
commended for BRIGADOON. The 
Messrs. Lerner and Loewe have assisted 
on the screen adaptation and have exer- 
cised vigilance in seeing that the flavor 
of their play was brewed into the film. 


N THE film producers are busily 


As the two brash Americans, Gene 
Kelly (who, by the way, also served as 
the film’s choreographer) and Van John- 
son are at their best. Mr. Johnson is 
most certainly developing his technique. 
Having started as a chorus boy, he has 
progressed through a long succession of 
pretty but shallow heroes and overly 
dramatic leading men back to the lyric 
Jeff Douglas of BRIGADOON. He has 
gone full circle but he has also picked 
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up a mastery of his art en route. Cyd 
Charisse and Elaine Stewart are the 
ladies of their hearts. Barry Jones plays 
Mr. Lundie, the village schoolmaster 
and historian. Hugh Laing (by arrange- 
ment with the New York City Ballet 
Company) contributes excellent dance 
sections. I’m certain you will enjoy a 
visit to BRIGADOON whether you cher- 
ish memories of the stage setting or are 
traveling that way for the first time. 

G. K. Chesterton’s stories about the 
thug-hunting cleric, Father Brown, have 
delighted readers of detective stories for 
years. Columbia Pictures is about to re- 
lease in the United States a British made 
film starring Alec Guinness as THE DE- 
TECTIVE. Thelma Schnee, the Ameri- 
can actress who was a memorable Bessie 
Watty in the original American produc- 
tion of Emlyn Williams’ THE CORN IS 
GREEN, has collaborated on the screen 
play with Robert Hamer. The latter is 
responsible for the direction and Paul F. 
Moss (Miss Schnee’s husband) is the 
film’s producer. 

Alec Guinness is one of the screen's 
most versatile actors. He does not in- 





TIVE—a gentle humor and an interest 
compelling story. 

The case of Igor Gouzenko, the Rus- 
sian code clerk who escaped from the 
Consulate in Ottawa and exposed a spy 
ring in the United States and Canada, 
has held many of us. United Artists is 
releasing a gripping film about Gouzen- 
ko’s efforts to hide out in Canada and 
the attempts of the Kremlin to find him 
in OPERATION MANHUNT. Gouzen- 
ko’s whereabouts are known only to a 
few people. He has changed his name 
and all traces of his past have been cov- 
ered over. His picture is taken only when 
his head is covered with an opaque 


mask. 

In OPERATION MANHUNT, Harry 
Townes is seen as Gouzenko. The film 
relates how the Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice have cooperated in keeping him 
and his family safe, and how a Russian 
secret police staff are combing Canada 
in search for him. Gouzenko has writ- 
ten the story of his escape and his pub- 
lisher is eager to help him maintain his 
own safety and to uncover any other spy 
who may be working against Canada. 








Alec Guinness and Joan Greenwood in The Detective, a new movie 
by Columbia Pictures Corp. 





dulge in the broadly grotesque which 
made the late Lon Chaney so famous. 
His characterizations are more subtle 
and are pretty largely confined to a more 
everyday genre of human. In THE DF- 
TECTIVE, Father Brown sets out to 
bring Flambeau, the master safe cracker, 
not only to justice but to claim his soul 
for his God. There are numercus humor- 
ous twists before this mission is accom- 
plished. 

Cecile Parker gives a fine performance 
as the Bishop, who is vastly upset by 
Father Brown’s non-parochial activities. 
Joan Greenwood is seen as Lady War- 
ren, who employs many of Father 
Brown’s reformed miscreants. There is 
a delightful quality about THE DETEC- 


Paul Monash’s screenplay combines a 
documentary technique with that of the 
fictional film but the combination is 
correctly balanced to produce a sane 
eee of this cloak-and-dagger af- 
air. 

Dana Andrews and Donna Reed (both 
of whom deserve better) have come a- 
cropper in THREE HOURS TO KILL, 
an aimless adventure story of an outcast’s 
search for justice and revenge. He even- 
tually succeeds in both missions and 
breaks the heart of the girl who left him. 
The talents of four writers are wasted on 
this film. The only really authentic 
creeps into the title and even there it is 
not entirely true .. . it only seemed like 
“three hours.” 
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CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE Troupe 217 

The guests were seated; the music began 
to play; the actors were ready to begin the 
evenings entertainment. 

This drama festival was put on in com- 
memoration of International Theatre Month 
(March), and also of the Silver Anniversary 
of Thespians. Thespian Troupe 217 of Cristo- 
bal High School was the host and sponsor for 
the night. 

There were only three groups this year pro- 
ducing plays for the celebration. These groups 
were Gatun Civic Theatre, who enacted the 
drama, HELLO OUT THERE; Balboa High 
School, who selected the comedy, SORORITY 
SISTERS; and Cristobal High School, who 
chose the amusing ANTIC SPRING. 

Each year three prizes are awarded: one 
for the best play, actor, and actress. This year 
Cristobal High School received a ribbon for 
the best play and Gatun was given ribbons 
for the best actors. After the prizes were 
given, the Cristobal High School Music De- 
partment closed the drama festival for another 
year.—Louise Edmonson, Reporter. 


MERIDIAN, IDAHO Troupe 875 

Troupe 875 completed another busy year. 
Our troupe sent the three Thespians who had 
earned the most points to the four-state Silver 
Anniversary Conference at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, in November. Two of the three partici- 
pated in the conference program. 

Something new was accomplished by our 
troupe this year. In this small high school of 
550 in a farming area, we succeeded in hav- 
ing a good audience each night of a two-night 
presentation of THE LITTLE MINISTER by 


ws, a 





James M. Barrie. This was the all-school p ay, 
which is sponsored by Thespian Troupe 875 
each year. Non-Thespians are encouraged to 
try out so that more people may eventually 
qualify for Thespian membership. 


The profits from the all-school play and 
other activities of Troupe 875 are well used, 
for our declamation students are sent to con- 
ferences, district, and regional speech festivals 
on these funds. Our troupe actually finances 
practically all of the school’s speech activities. 


Initiation of eight new members was held 
in December, bringing our total active mem- 
bership to 22. The formal ceremony, which 
was fully executed, was impressive to both new 
and old members. 


We of Troupe 875 completed our year’s ac- 
tivities with an assembly program presented to 
both the senior and junior high school student 
bodies in April to celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the National Thespian Society.— 
Christine Childs, Historian. 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND Troupe 1277 

Our Thespian bulletin board gave a review 
of our activities for the past year. At our 
first initiation, we Charter Thespians and our 
fellow workers presented three one-act plays. 
The senior class play, ONE FOOT IN 
HEAVEN, was very successful. 

November's calendar recorded the produc- 
tion of FATHER WAS A HOUSEWIFE, our 
installation of new officers, and initiation of 24 
new Thespians. Christmas brought the very 
moving and effective play, THE OTHER 
WISE MAN, which was given for the school. 
In March the public witnessed our “Night of 
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Charlene Borchardt and Robert Graves as 

Miss Willard and Mr. Quinn in Ever Since 

Eve, Troupe 1101, Crowell, Tex., H. S., 
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One-Act Plays,” at which time we supplied 
the members of the audience with ballots to 
vote on the play they liked best and to write 
any comments. This was an aid to us in se- 
lecting and improving future presentations. 
Our year’s activities included many bus trips. 
Our first was to Washington, D. C., to see 
Miss Helen Hayes in MRS. MCTHING. We 
later journeyed to Towson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Md., to see PLAYBOY OF THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD. We had an interesting and 
informative time at the Thespian Regional 
Conference in Cumberland, Md.—a wonderful 
way to start off our school year. In January 
of this year we went to see PORGY AND 
BESS. We traveled to Baltimore to see the 
superb performance of Maurice Evans in DIAL 
M FOR MURDER, after which we went back- 
stage and met Mr. Evans. 

















We are indeed quite | 


fortunate in being so close to both Washington @} 


and Baltimore. 


We started our second year as Thespians with | 
the senior class play, YOU CAN’T KISS CARO. | 
LINE. We have instituted a new service: a bu- | 
reau to supply talent and entertainment for local | 


service clubs and organizations. 


We of Troupe 1277 wish to thank our spon- | 


sor, Anna May Hughes, for her long and hard 
hours of work. She has helped and guided us 
through our first two years, and our apprecia- 
tion is great. 


We worked hard raising money to pay our 


way and it was “Indiana or bust!’ We were | 
glad to see you there!—James Willard, Publicity | 


Director. 


LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA Troupe 1335 

The formal installation of Troupe 1335 :nto 
the National Thespian Society was held in the 
Livermore High School auditorium, March l. 
Cherry Taylor, fourth year English instruc‘or, 
led the ceremonies. Troupe 1335 holds its 
meetings on the second Tuesday night of each 
month. The troupe received special instr.c- 
tions in modern dance and dramatic move- 
ments by Mrs. Glenn Watson. We held a 
gigantic hayride and barbeque after the close 
of school.—Beverle Adams, Secretary. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA Troupe 735 

The traditional and the supernatural, ‘he 
humorous and serious high-lighted the vears 
activities of Thespian Troupe 735. The Chr'st- 
mas vesper service, WHY THE CHIMES 
RANG, was again presented. Ghosts dating 
back to the Elizabethan era were encountered 
in the senior class play, SIGHT UNSEEN, a 
modern comedy set in an English manor 
house. FATHER WAS A HOUSEWIFE was 
the junior class offering. GHOST HUNTERS, 
A WEDDING, and a student-written senior 
revue were given at assemblies. 


DRAMATICS 





We are all still enthused about | 
the Silver Anniversary Conference in Indiana. | 





cal | 
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Start the New Season... With a New Play 


Here are two of the BEST from BAKER’S 


A COMEDY BY ROBERT ORTH 


FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE. 3 acts. 8 men (some are small 
parts) 5 women. Royalty, $10.00. Books, 75 Cents. A delight- 
fully different play involving a “‘life of the party’’ type fellow 
who has turned shy and just at the time when girls should 
interest him. .From outside the pearly gates Gerald’s plight 
is seen and Eric is selected to return to earth as a spiritual 
guide to Gerald. Gerald ond Eric become great pals but with 
Eric invisible. Gerald’s family and friends think he’s just plain 
crazy as they hear his one-way conversations. All ends well 
romantically and between times there’s many an amusing 


A FARCE BY VERA AND KEN TARPLEY 


JUMP OVER THE MOON. 3 acts. 5 men, 6 women. 
Interior Setting. Royalty, $25.00. Books, 85 Cents. There are 
laughs galore in this exciting farce bringing a psychology 
problem to the Parker’s. Louise Parker adopts a baby 
chimpanzee (the chimp never appears in person) to be reared 
like a human baby. Her husband rebels and becomes the 


victim of the chimp’s antics, is neglected by his wife and 
daughter and is pretty miserable in general. With keen satire 
and warmth of character this play offers an evening of fine 
entertainment. 


4 premiere performance? 
§ this opportunity in May when they presented 
3 REMEMBER THE MAYNE, a three-act dra- 








moment. 





BARER'S 


569 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 








The spring initiation was a formal ceremony 
with our parents as guests. Immediately follow- 
ing, parents and Thespians thoroughly enjoyed 


@ the explanation of Cinerama and Cinemascope 


by the local theatre manager.—Deb Templin, 


5 Reporter. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS Troupe 59 
Can you imagine the thrill of being in a real 
Well, the seniors had 


matic comedy co-authored by their own di- 
rector, Mary Miller. She is the Lee of the 


4 Lee and Lynde Miller author combination. The 
J play, to quote from the local newspaper write- 


up, “was conceived and written on a more ma- 


Wture level than the average school play. It 
aseemed also to include sharper dialogue and 
¥more carefully delineated characters than do 


most high school productions.” It was the peak 
of senior activities for those fourteen lucky 
seniors who made up the cast.—Ginny Divan, 
Reporter. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA Troupe 1167 
Thespian Troupe 1167 of Will Rogers High 
School began its third year at a record low. 
We had no regular, only probationary mem- 
bers. At the close of the year forty students 
had acquired enough points to become duly 
installed Thespians 
We are indeed proud of our accomplish- 
ments this year. The dramatic program of our 
school is so set up that there is no time for a 
Thespian Troupe to produce a three-act play. 
These productions are the class plays, but 
many Thespians took part in these and manv 
others became eligible for Thespian member- 
ship because of their work with the class plavs. 
Thespians produced three one-act plays for 
assemblies. They were TRIFLES, THE UGLY 
DUCKLING, and THIS STRANGE NIGHT. 
Members of Troupe 1167 were unusually ac- 
tive in civic theatre productions. Many took 
part in Little Theatre productions. Ten had im- 
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portant rolls in the Jr. Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored Easter pageants which drew an 
audience of sixty-five thousand people. 


Thespians were also in many television pro- 
ductions. The Troupe presented the play, 
LADIES OF THE MOP on a KOTV talent 
show. All those in the American Education 
Week assembly, which was telecast direct from 
the school by mobile unit, were members of 
the troupe, and many numbers from _ the 








(Johnstown Tribune-Democrat Photo) 


Follow the Dream, Troupe 660, Johnstown, 
Pa., Sr. H. S., Edith Paul, Sponsor. 





“Round-Up,” the annual talent show, were later 
telecast by Thespians. 

The “Round-Up” this year was named 
“Roundabout Streets” and the student director 
was Ann Welch, our Thespian Scribe, and eight 
scene directors were members of the troupe. 

Troupe 1167 attended the Silver Anniversary 
one-day convention and workshop in Oklahoma 
City on March 27th. There they presented a 
one-act play. The troupe was invited to be 
the guests of the speech department at Tulsa 
University at every opening night performance 
of the Tulsa University Theatre plays. 

Two of our troupe received freshman scholar- 
ships in speech to the University of Tulsa for 
the year, 1954-55. They are Carol Carter and 
Frances Snow, the latter who was named Best 
Thespian of the year. This is the first time that 
two such scholarships have been granted our 
school, and the scholarships were increased ! 
monetary value.—Sheila Hodges, Secretary. 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN Treupe 1324 

Since our troupe was organized only last 
year, we are quite proud of our many Thespian 
activities. Thirteen students qualified for mem- 
bership. this spring and the scramble for the 
required points was an eager one. Our mem- 
bers took part in pep assemblies and pre- 
sented skits in our annual “Fair and Supper,” 
a stage show produced after our football sea- 
son closed. Four of our Thespians who took 
part in the senior class play had leading roles. 
Then came our dramatic club three-act pay 
THE NIGHT OF JANUARY SIXTEENTH 
which, despite the on-and-off laryngitis of our 
leading lady and the usual opening night hys- 
terics, was the hit of the year. It is still dis- 
cussed around school. Eleven of the twenty- 
one members of the cast were Thespians. Those 
eleven Thespians took all the major parts. We 
presented a program of one-act plays later in 
the spring which gave training to the inex- 
perienced members and provided us with fu- 
ture Thespians. We later held an initiation and 
banquet for the new troupe members. Perhaps 
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Coming Soon from 


LONGMANS 





TIME FOR ROMANCE 


By Alice Gerstenberg, author of Over- 
tones, The Pot Boiler, etc. A comedy 
in three acts and one easy set for ten 
women. As most amateurs know, Miss 
Gerstenberg is adept at writing plays 
for women only and this one is no ex- 
ception. Girls’ schools and colleges will 
find it sparkling entertainment. Books, 
90¢. Royalty, $25. 


ONE RED ROSE 


A dramatization by Sister Mary Olive, 
S.P. of the novel by Paul Horgan. In 
one act and eight short scenes. Six 
women, one man and as many or as few 
extras as desired. With warmth, humor 
and compassion Mr. Horgan has written 
a modern parable of the oldest need in 
life — salvation through love — and 
Sister Mary Olive has turned it into a 
play of tenderness and beauty. Books, 
$1.25. Royalty, $15. 


These plays may not be ready when 
this ad appears but you may place 
your order now and they will be 
sent as soon as they are off press. 
Play catalogue available free. 


Play Department 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 








EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1880 


B.A., B.L.1., M.A. Degrees 
Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training in 
the speech arts with a strong, balanced pro- 
gram of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Dramatic Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Extension Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Equipped TV Production Studio 


Samuel D. Robbins Speech Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 











1954—REGIONAL CONFERENCES—1955 


OHIO 


Florence Hill, Regional Director, Lehman High School, Canton 


NORTHEASTERN 
AREA CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 23 
REVERE HIGH SHOOL, WEST RICHFIELD 


Program Chairman: Evelyn Bruner, Sponsor, Troupe 932, West Richfield 
SPEAKER: “Acting for TV,” Bob Dale, TV Station WEWS. 
WorksHops: “Let’s Make Up,” Troupe 472, Lakewood High School, 

Lakewood; “Effective Stage Settings,” Rice Hershey, Cleveland 
Play House; “Acting,” Troupe 178, Massillon—Washington High 


School. 


Piays: One-Act Play, Troupe 461, Parma-Schaaf High School, 
Parma; Cutting from “Our Town,” Troupe 932, Revere High 


School, West Richfield. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
AREA CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 16 
SCHOOL OF THE BROWN COUNTY 
URSULINES, ST. MARTIN 


Program Chairman: Sister Miriam, O. S. U., Sponsor, 
Troupe 668, St. Martin 


SPEAKERS: Leon C. Miller, National Secretary; Florence E. Hill, 


Regional Director. 


FEATURES: Student written-and-produced Marionette Play with his- 
toric notes on Marionettes, Troupe 668, School of the Brown 
County Ursulines, St. Martin; “Dance as a Preparation for the 
Young Actor,” lecture and dance demonstration, Mrs. Walter 
Eyer of the Walter E. Eyer Studios, Cincinnati; Box Luncheon 
followed by Square Dancing. 

Piays: One-Act Plays, Troupe 1240, Indian Hill Exempted Village 
School, Cincinnati, Zura J. Patrick, Sponsor; Troupe 918, Mid- 
dletown High School, Middletown, Florence Powell, Sponsor; 
Troupe 371, Seton High School, Sister Mary Consolata, Sponsor. 


STATE CONFERENCES TENTATIVELY SCHEDULED 


FLORIDA. .._........... Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, Eunice A. 
Horne, Regional Director—aApril 15, 16, 1955. 


Eddie Green, 


Program Chairman; 


Juanita Shearer, Regional Director—March 26, 


Dees eee (Northwestern Area) Fremont Ross High School, 


Imogene M. Forsyth, Program Chairman—Feb- 


INDIANA. . _ Indianapolis, 
1955. 
OHIO 
ruary 19, 1955. 
ere (Southeastern 


Area) Bridgeport High School, - 


Andrew L. Hobart, Program Chairman—February 


5, 1955. 


PENNSYLVANIA ._._ (Western) Thiel College, Greenville, Jean Donahey, 
Program Chairman—April 2, 1955. 





in another year or two we will be able to hold 
a formal dance, present an extra play, and 
sponsor groups to attend good stage produc- 
tions in nearby cities. A promising future for a 
promising group, our Thespian Troupe:—Mary 
Braatz, Secretary. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE Troupe 186 

Wishing to honor the National Thespian So- 
ciety on its Silver Anniversary, Thespian Troupe 
186 presented a dramatization of HANSEL 
AND GRETEL with Humperdink’s music. 
This Children’s Theatre production played 
three performances at Ellis Auditorium with 
approximately 6000 children attending the play. 
We played under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Memphis 
Branch. It was received even more warmly 
than our presentation of THE WIZARD OF 
OZ a year ago. 

During National Education Week our 
troupe presented WHAT A LIFE.—Suzanne 
Harmon, President. 


LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON Troupe 699 

Our newly organized troupe has been very 
active since its installation last fall. Twenty- 

ve charter members were formally inducted 

by the Port Angeles, Washington, Troupe. We 
have accepted eighteen additional members 
since our troupe was organized. 

Two three-act plays were among the maior 
activities of our troupe last year. THE CURI- 
OUS SAVAGE was presented in November, 
and ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, in February. 
Some of the members wrote and staged skits 
on “Conversation” for the local cultur: 


groups. 
Three assemblies were presented during the 
year, each including one-act plays. Another 


was given for a neighboring community. Our 
spring assembly commemorated the Silver An- 
niversary of the National Thespian Society. 


Several members attended a recent speech 
festival held in Seattle and also a Thespian 
regional conference. An excursion was made 
to Vancouver, Washington, for an evening of 
poetry reading; another to Portland, Oregon, 
to attend a musical play at the Portland Civic 
Theatre completed our year’s activities. 

Our troupe sponsors, Margaret E. Kohlmeier 
and Mary Edin, have ably guided us through 
a successful first year as Thespians.—Joan 
Reese, Secretary. 


WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA Troupe 863 

The formal initiation and installation cere- 
mony of Thespian Troupe 863 of Watsonville 
Joint Union High School took place on -Mon- 
day, January 11, 1954, at 8:00 P. M. in the 
school auditorium before a small group of 
friends and relatives. The ceremony was con- 
ducted bv the officers of the Salinas Thespian 
Troupe 501. John Severson, the Salinas Troupe 
Sponsor, presented the charter to our spoz-sor, 
Max Gobel. 

Following the ceremony, entertainment was 
presented by the 18 initiates and refreshments 
were served in the cafeteria. 

Members of our Thespian Troupe par ici- 
pated in the senior class production of the 
three-act play, YOU CAN’T TAKE IT W:TH 
YOU, presented to the public on March 12, 
13. Max Gobel, our sponsor, directed the »lav 
and designed the setting. The play was a big 
success both nights.—Josephine Love, Secrei 1ry. 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS Troupe 513 
WHAT A LIFE, the original Henry Alc-ich 
play, was presented by Troupe 613 last <all. 
This was an anniversary presentation for the 
Thespians, who produced it in 1944. 
During February the tenth annual drama 
festival was held, which consisted of six «ne- 
act plays. One play, a comedy, was wri'ten 
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sd produced by one of our Thespian members. 
the Tbhespians also sponsored an all school 
winter formal. The theme, “Moonlight Mas- 
B yerade,” was the same as it was ten years ago 
i celebration of the tenth anniversary. 

To raise money to attend the National Dra- 
natic Arts Conference this summer, the broupe 
old 225 baby orchid corsages.—Nancy Chiddix, 
Secretary. 


MIDWEST CITY, OKLAHOMA Troupe 101 

The mere word active could not a 
jescribe the participation and enthusiasm felt 
by the members and’ prospective members of 
Troupe 101. Precedence of our Silver Anniver- 
sry over the preceding years was shown in 
the selection, production, and presentation of 
our four annual plays. The participants in the 
iunior Class produced STAGE DOOR, contain- 
ing rapid tempo, with wholesome acting, and 
judience appeal. Our Thespian production 
was FATHER OF THE BRIDE, from which 
, one-act cutting was taken to the National 
Dramatic Arts Conference this year. Again, 
the juniors performed with our annual religious 
pay, THE CROWN OF THORNES. Our 
enicrs drew spectators to their authentic trial 
in THE NIGHT OF JANUARY 16TH. In 
its entirety this Silver Anniversary Year has 
beer’ One to remember and one to be proud 
of for Troupe 101.—Carolyln Cheatwood, Re- 
porter. 


KENOVA, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 988 

Troupe 988 recorded an Americanism pro- 
gam for the Red Cross to send overseas. It 
was also broadcast over Station WPLH in 
West Virginia and Virginia and we _ finally 
presented it at our school assembly. We also 
participated in the drama festival at Charles- 
tn. We gave a one-act play, ESCAPE BY 
MOONLIGHT. We have admitted fourteen 
new members this year. 

We have produced two three-act plays: 
THE SKELETON WALKS, sponsvred by the 
senior class; THE ADORABLE IMP, sponsored 
by the junior class. We also produced the fol- 
lbwing pageants: DO YOU KNOW LIZ at the 
Wayne County Teachers Meeting; an Armis- 
tice Day Program on Americanism at the 
Women’s Club Convention; also at the schcol 
carnival, stunts, pantomimes and dancing re- 
vues.—Betty Ann Drown, Secretary. 


HIGHLAND PARK, N. J. Troupe 805 

Troupe 805 began the year’s activities with 
a covered dish supper at the home of the vice- 
president at which time the program for the 
year was planned. Major activities included 
playing host to the New Jersey State Copnfer- 
ence, a trip to New York to see Jose Ferrer in 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC, and the sponsor- 
ing of the dramatic festival. Six Thespians 
worked all year with the Junior Dramatic Club, 
tehearsing demonstrations and plays for club 
period. Another project was to plan a series 
of slides demonstrating various postures, posi- 
tions, emotions, and techniques in acting, to 
used as a teaching device in the Junior Club 
period. 

The awarding of an “Oscar” for outstanding 
performance, unselfish service, and enthusiastic 
effort to promote dramatics in the school was 
awarded to Barbara Miller at the initiation of 
new Thespians. The year’s activities closed 
with a party for the graduating members given 
by the under class Thespians.—Gerri Greenfield, 
Secretary. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN Troupe 143 
“Brush Up Your Shakespeare” in song set 
the tone for our Thespian production of 
3 TAMING OF THE SHREW, dedicated to the 
§ Silver Anniversary of our national organization. 
In contrast to our MACBETH of last year this 
was bright, colorful, and brimming with broad 
humor. Again we made our own props, cos- 
@tumes and the set. Ernest Mauer, our art in- 
structor, and our director, Clarence R. Murphy, 
§ Supervised to completion a production which 
is still the subject of conversation in our town. 
Al! of this was climaxed by a half hour show 
on WKAR-TV and WKAR Radio at Michigan 









_ § State College, in which we did scenes from 


our show.—Jerry Flood, Secretary. 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH foreign to him. He finds that life cay 
(Continued from page 15) become so complicated. — 
fourth in the state of Texas in the Inter- The set which was designed and buil 
\ scholastic League Contest. Also, one of  >Y + ma ~e° . — and gay at. 
\ - arog Elaine Ross, who porte oa tena. an eatured Spring Green 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY \ —— “\ was chosen for the state all . The entire cast, and crew, reluctant 
DEPARTMENT OF \ The plot concerns the cruel Regina, ee ee ‘ ast h t to a won. 
\ who can watch her husband, Horace, ape production that ha ~~ fur for 
\ suffer a severe heart attack, and refuse  4#—-cast, nage emma and most im- 
\ to get his medicine, hoping the effort to  Portant, the audience. 
\ climb the stairs will prove fatal. After EvizaBETH Rocers, Thespian, 
his death she blackmails her brothers, Troupe 587 
but Ben exits with a crafty question, — 
AN f) “What was a man in a wheel chair doing STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
on a staircase?” and her own daughter 
defies her and leaves the homestead. a 
We selected the third act because of V. G. P. LIGHTING 
the emotional climax and balance of P. 0. BOX 639 
characterization. The one interior setting New Britain, Conn. 
with — — — our =e. 
ing problems. The period costumes an 
furnishings were delightful projects for THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 
our student directors. We chose green 64 FAMOUS LAMP COLORING 
taffeta for Regina, pink for Birdie, blue Non-Fading COLORS ° 
we on white for Alexandria, and dark grey Large Size 20” x 24” FLAME PROOFING 
= ONE for Addie. Contrasting vests added a 
eS SSS Grae needed note to the men’s suits. Roscoe Laboratories srooxurn wy, 
~~, Our skill in acting progressed and we 
‘al a — —— oe 
\ ions. By portraying the despicable Re- 
\ FORTY COURSES IN gina, the greedy Oscar, the crafty Ben, 
\ Pte the cowardly Leo, the sensitive Birdie, 
\ Technical Theatre the youthful, sweet Alexandria, the hu- 
\ Design morous Cal, and the kindly Addie, we 
\ =—— wd grew by leaps and bounds. This alone |i 
\ Oral besnnsintation would have been honor in itself, for all pa’ 
\ Voice true actors aspire to create vivid charac- YOUR CAREER IN j Jol 
\ — a, —_ through ~~ THEATRE -RADIO- TELEVISION || {0¢ 
\ Sateutdes iticult roles does one come to realize 7 m 
\ the importance and significance of true SaaS AT CLUMOU TN are 
\ UNIVERSITY THEATRE dee 1 to 
\ Four major productions HELEN Marie Fossanace, Reporter, THE ONLY 1 yo 
\ “ve —— SUMMER THEATRE || o 
Wy 7 on 
SPRING GREEN i, tr 
"= Springfield, Ohio, Sr. High School IN AMERICA | 
VEST POCKET THEATRE HE EASE with which the seniors OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES || in 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round steppe rom everyday ife to the | | : 
rentin yaoerpnronh erly meraa ty stage life of SPRING GREEN was ade- | " 2h of'SurMtalented people the Unusat on, | FO 
well equipped laboratory theatre. light to both cast and director. This . we! of continuous employment! qm 
play proves that one’s own serious every-  Seachere—Acctedited by the stete Dept |p tt 
FRESHMAN PLAYERS day problems when put “on stage” are a. ~ + ogame by Veterans Ad | te 
Ven mujer protection cam seesen. . often very humorous. The opportunity (3) An Organization with 22 Years of Succes: th 
w for a high school student “to act his own re oa a 
7 TELEVISION WORKSHOP age _ ee oo iis aenuen (ae 
N natural an et rea resent a most ea ore Gae mee sé 
J] Dromatc srt produced i cooperation difficult portrayal. oi ee 
[sedi niente, This lanious comedy centers interest | ima fiee or amen ye | 
‘ senasteainnhiantaiaa ies on a shy, nervous young man whose $18.00 per week!) d 
N WRITI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, main and only interest in life is breed- 1955 SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 30 b 
N Philadelphia A.B.C. station. ing earthworms. The student that played Write for Cata- S| 
_ sg this part practiced being nervous for logue and a 26- t 
DEGREES § weeks and could be found at most any page book called C 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M. Ed. & time or in any place practicing on some Roe wale d 
ond unsuspecting subject. He was so con- have helped. Ad- 7 0 
iv OETA er vincing that he found after the play it ress: I 
\ ic Arts § Was necessary to unlearn his acquired . g 
\, “Department of Speech and Dramatic “ris humorous, nervous habits. Hilarity ! 
\ ITY |; | “sath PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
\ TEMPLE UNIVERS \ reaches a peak when the poor “earth | S 
\ Philadelphia 22, Pa. \ worm specialist” falls helplessly in love (Plymouth Drama Festival) I 
\. N with the town beauty. The situations PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
ws that result are unequaled in humor and An historic town in New England 
lead e poor young man into many Vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod. 
paths of the social world that are quite 
26 
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PLAY’S the THING 
(Continued from page 11) 


-at.§ rector should remember that the greater 


SUMMARY OF THE 1953-54 THESPIAN SEASON 


Number of major productions reported............ 20... .. 060 cece eee ees 1,979* 


» err ‘ . > ior productions of schools reporting.................... 

zen’ the sop histication or ‘worldliness’ of the ase ab manne Begs rE productions given julie the season 
character demanded, the far greater the SL Sk a dey ba aw oie dee wee wee Oe ON 2,864 

ntly technique and variety of acting that is Distribution of major productions among schools reporting: 

von-§ needed. Whereas an Elliot Nugent can Number of 

for make sin seem excessively attractive and Schools ; Productions 

im- almost desirable in THE VOICE OF a tie re ei eg ee i it 
THE TURTLE, a less expert but even oa re hae a hee i er ate Ae ek a oe an hae Se Me ware ee OS. a ele > 

ian, professional actor will make it come out Be ENGL Oth cies oie oleae 

‘} vulgar. Or Mary Martin will sing “Doing RSS Ear ay cre ean rom ee 4 

__§ What Comes Naturally” and we think " see de EG eae a ie Dea ade 3 ue ; 

r tis cute, while a less accomplished i? Number of schools reporting evenings of one-act plays..................... 150 
former will make you agree that At Number of one-act plays produced during the season...................... 3,316 
should have been banned on the radio. Number of schools reporting ae ~ play festivals and contests....._._. . yo 

. . . , rting productions of operettas, r Se ae ee 
page Cate ts canning Sang Cone i. Sanaa 49 
about this situation . The Dramatists Number of schools participating in Radio broadcasts ...................... 266 
Play Service is making an effort to edit Number of schools participating in Television broadcasts .....-.«.«.«............ 57 
__|f suitable Broadway shows so that they 
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will be more attractive and within the 
scope of the high school stage. And this 
is a valuable contribution, for it is just 
as much a director's obligation to present 
contemporary drama so one can see and 
compare oneself with the past, as it is 
to produce the best of the past. 
Although there is no assurance that 
you will come up with a quality play 
because you select one with royalty, just 
as going through college does not auto- 


| matically make one educated, the 


chances are improved that you may. For 
it stands to reason that any author that 
is competent will expect and demand 
payment for his eftorts. As Samuel 


j Johnson once remarked, “Any man is a 


fool that says he doesn’t write for 
money. Be that true or false, unless you 


j are doing the classics, you should expect 


to pay a royalty if you are sincere in 
your efforts to do something worthy of 
your time. The old cliche, “that you 
only get what you pay for,” is equally 
true for the selection of plays. 

The standard argument against select- 
ing a royalty play is simply that the pro- 
ducing group cant afford the $25 for 
royalty, which is about the average pay- 
ment for a three-act play. But observa- 
tion will often show that even this con- 
tention will not hold up. It has been 
the experience of many directors that 





aed Ay tye 





a good author and a good play will more 


] than pay for itself at the box office. A 


second benefit that frequently is worth 
more than dollars and cents is that a 
superior play will attract superior stu- 
dents that have never shown any interest 
before.. And lest you forget, if you can 
show to the satisfaction of the publishers 
that you want to do a show of merit but 
cannot afford it, which is considerably 
different from just wanting to save 


} money, they are most considerate in 
} helping you with your problem. The 


National Thespian Society has a Royalty 


| Adjustment service for all its member 


schools which is recognized and accepted 
by all publishers. 


The final consideration for selecting a 
play is one that is omitted most often. 
As a matter of fact it isn’t even in the 
conscious thoughts of most directors. 


Ocroser, 1954 





Most frequently produced full-length plays of Thespian affiliated schools during 1953-54: 


Number of Number of 

Title Productions Title Productions 

i ee 8g. ce ee ee ees ma )6eeee ee wc ieee 
Our Miss Brooks.................. 34 Meet Me in St. Louis ... ........ 16 
OS ET ee er aes” Ee ee ee 14 
You Can’‘t Take It with You........... 31 No More Homework .__._.. 14 
Arsenic and Old Lace.............. 29 Ramshackle Inn .................. 14 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay... ee: ee en de eta 14 
Night of January 16th............. 28 Take Care of My Little Girl... 14 
1 Remember Mama ............... 27 Drums of Death. ................... 13 
Little Dog Laughed, The............... 27 George Washington Slept Here... .. 13 
Cheaper by the Dozen.................. ee ee kaw oie ben 13 
Mother Is a Freshman................. Te 12 
Room for One More................ 23 Curtain Going Up ........_............ 12 
Down to Earth ................... 21 RES eee 12 
Men Are like Streetcars................ 21 Mr. Barry’s Etchings ................... 12 
One Foot in Heaven................ ee 12 
Seventeenth Summer .._.—s—aiid........... 21 I ik cs ee oe ket eee cee 12 
Annie Get Your Gun __ -....... 19 Date with Judy, A................. 11 
Harvey ......................... 19 Man Who Came to Dinner, The... . 11 
OL eae 19 Meet Corliss Archer ............... 11 
You Can’t Kiss Caroline ..__—s_—s.. ... 19 Belles on Their Toes............... 10 
I sg oc ae een + aries 17 Best Foot Forward ................... 10 
ee ina re aes 8s Se ae A Oe Mc ec eww pc iweeeun 10 
Ee ee Oe eee SC ere ee 10 
Father of the Bride... -.s.sai........... 16 Home Sweet Homicide ......_._._...... 10 
Inner Willy, The.................. TOG Gap Gee Oe .. ow. kw kc ck ec 10 


* This figure includes only the full-length plays. All other productions are listed separately. 








That is the necessity for a long range 
program of plays that will insure variety, 
balance valk coordination of efforts. As 
Prof. Milton Smith of Columbia Univer- 
sity likes to say, “If you don’t know right 
now what you are going to produce next 
year, youre too late.” Perhaps there is 
some room for amendments in such a 
statement, but not much if you allow 
that the purpose of the drarnatics pro- 
gram is to give entertaininent, enjoy- 
ment, and a worthwhile theatrical ex- 
perience. For it seems almost paradoxi- 
cal that educational institutions avoid 
educating in the world of drama. And 
the more surprising it is when you realize 
that such a program can simplify rather 
than complicate one’s problems. For in- 
stance, a very workable, but extremely 
flexible, program would be to decide 
that within the four year span of the 
high school student he would see a rep- 
resentation of the major classifications 
of dramas. If the national average for 
high schools is two plays a year, that 
would mean that any student would 
have had a pleasurable introduction to 
all of the significant types of theatre 
now produced. 


Such a long-range plan would surely 
include a classic: SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER, THE IMAGINARY IN- 
VALID; a play mostly about youth and 
their problems: JUNIOR MISS, THE 
GOOSE HANGS HIGH; a folk play: 
SUN-UP; a fantasy: HARVEY, MY 
HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS; con- 
temporary Broadway: YOU CAN’T 
TAKE IT WITH YOU, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE; a play 
dealing with social problems: DULCY, 
ARMS AND THE MAN; and perhaps 
for good measure a melodrama or farce: 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, NIGHT 
MUST FALL. In no case should these 
plays be though of as more than sugges- 
tions. One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Rather, they are but sign-posts 
which can lead to wider vistas and 
greater intellectual honesty. 

The thing to remember then is that 
“the play is the thing” that will not only 
“catch the conscience of the king,” but 
the willing efforts of directors, student 
actors, and the paying audience if it is 
identified with a purposeful endeavor to 
give entertainment, enjoyment, and a 
worthwhile theatrical experience. 
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GREECE AND ROME 

(Continued from page 10) 
the American playwright, Eugene 
O’Neill, returned to this theme with the 
Civil War drama, MOURNING BE- 
COMES ELECTRA, but no one has 
ever touched Aeschylus in his majesty 
of poetic concept and cold, marble-like 
detachment. If his plays seem stilted 
and his characters are not always moti- 
vated, they need not be; they are super- 
human beings and behave as such be- 
ings must, not as they should. 


The second great Greek dramatist was 
Sophocles (497-406 B. C.). To many 
critics he is not only the greatest of the 
Greek writers, but the greatest play- 
wright of all time. Just as Aeschylus in- 
troduced a second actor, so Sophocles 
brought onto the stage a third actor to 
join the chorus, and there, by and large, 
the form was molded into shape. In 
Sophocles w find the perfect blending 
of content ? 4 form, of what to say and 
how to say it. If Aeschylus is perfect 
in forra, there is something left to be 
desired in his content. In those who fol- 
lowed Sophocles, the content is exciting 
but the form is strange and unwieldy in 
their hands. But Sophocles was the mas- 
ter. Unlike Aeschylus he dealt largely 
with the heroes of an earlier Greece. For 
example, in what is probably his master- 
piece, OEDIPUS THE KING, Sophocles 
re-told the bloodcurdling story of a king 
who tried to go against the will of the 
gods and who ended up killing his own 
father and wedding his own mother 
—all unwittingly and in a desperate effort 
to resist Fate. But the play is much more 
than an exciting detective story; it is a 
richly symbolic tapestry dramatising 
rational Man’s eternal search through 
darkness for light. Philosophers, sociol- 
ogists, and psychiatrists in the two 
thousand years that have followed found 
in this play a treasure house in which a 
genius expressed his observation of Man. 


Last of the three tragic writers was 
Euripides (485-406 B. C.), a rebel who 
never freed himself of the traditional 
Greek form of the drama, but who was 
most truly modern. No longer inter- 
ested in the gods or in the heroes, Euri- 
pides turned his attention to men in the 
first psychological dramas of all time. 
With his blistering attack on war, THE 
TROJAN WOMEN, and his barbaric 
commentary of Greek cultural superior- 
ity, MEDEA, he displayed a turbulent 
mind. Having dared to doubt the god- 
system, he lashed out at injustice in 
many forms; even in ancient Greece this 
led to unpopularity. 


In contrast, Aristophanes (450-380 B. 
C.) is a lively—even bawdy—writer of 
some of the wittiest comedy in the en- 
tire history of the drama. Nothing and 
nobody was sacred to this sublime jes- 
ter. His THE CLOUDS and THE 
FROGS, to name but two of his many 
comedies, are original in theme and in 
approach. Aristophanes, perhaps for the 
first time in literary history, learned that 
nothing is as devastating and as effective 
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in gaining social and cultural reform 
as laughter. 

Aristotle (384-322 B. C.) was not a 
playwright but rather a philosopher. A 
student of the great Plato, Aristotle de- 
fended the superiority of poetry and 
defined tragedy as the purgation of the 
soul through pity and fear. Basing his 
precepts of what great drama should be 
in OEDIPUS THE KING, Aristotle was 
widely read many hundreds of years 
later and greatly influenced almost all 
drama which followed. 

But, just as there is a beginning and 
an end for all periods of art, the first 
Golden Age of the Theatre, Greece, 
finally succumbed, not to a superior cul- 
ture, but to a superior military force. 
Across the sea Caesar's armies were on 
the march, and the petty states of Greece 
fell ready prey. Although the Greek 
theatre was not suddenly wiped out, it 
gradually slipped into mediocrity and 
was replaced by that of Rome. 

The Italian peninsula, to be sure, had 
fostered an early, crude form of comedy 
on rough stages which was popular with 
the inhabitants. Consisting largely of 
stereotyped characters, who incidentally 
are not yet entirely dead theatrically, 
the performers were wanderers who set 
up their platforms and gave an on-the- 
spot performance anywhere. The his- 
triones also provided a kind of theatre 
for early Romans; largely mimes and 
dancers, the term histrione (and later 
“histrionic” ) was finally applied to all 
actors and performers. 

Rome adapted the Greek hillside thea- 
tre to its own purposes and needs. An 
octangular raised acting area (the pul- 
pitum and hence our “pulpit” today) 
was backed up by a scenery building 
(scaenum ) which was elaborately carved 
and decorated. At first built of wood to 
simulate a hillside, they eventually grew 
into gigantic stone edifices like the 
famed Colosseum. Romans, like later 
conquerors, had a talent for borrowing 
and enlarging without ever really im- 
proving. 

So it was with the Roman dramatists. 
None of them seriously challenged their 
Grecian predecessors, although they bor- 
rowed freely the plots and the themes. 


Plautus (254-184 B. C.) was the top 
Roman comic writer. Extremely popu- 
lar with the masses, his plots were large- 
ly Greek in origin, but he brought a 
rough-and-tumble vigor to them, which 
makes them to this day delightfully 
funny. Perhaps best known are THE 
TWIN MANAECHMI (on which 
Shakespeare based his THE COMEDY 
OF ERRORS and THE BRAGGART 
SOLDIER. The rich and lively tradi- 
tion of farce which comes down to us in 
the comedy of Jerry Lewis and Danny 
Kaye finds its roots in the Roman Plau- 
tus. The only serious rival to Plautus’ 
claim to fame in the area of comedy was 
Terence (185-159 B. C.), who like Plau- 
tus, borrowed generously from the 
Greeks, especially the later ones. 

On the serious side, only Seneca (4 B. 


C.—65 A. D.) comes down to us as a 
major playwright. Basing his dramas op 
Greek tragedies, Seneca by and large 
took over the weaker aspects of that 
drama without having the talent to im. 
bue his dramas with either great poetry 
or important ideas. His plays are called 
“closet dramas” because they were in- 
tended to be read in the privacy of one’s 
home rather than performed on the 
stage. Full of long-winded speeches, 
laborious descriptions of events rather 
than actually showing through action 
what happened, bloody endings in which 
everyone lay dead on the stage, and pe- 
culiarly high-flown, literary language 
are typical of Senecan dramas. Bui he 
is far from an unimportant dramatist, 
When the engulfing Middle Ages finally 
drew to a close nearly a thousand years 
later, it was Seneca who was re-discover- 
ed and held up as a model of classic 
drama. His influence therefore was 
enormous and can be best demonstrated 
in William Shakespeare, whose greatest 
tragedies are strangely Senecan in form 
although the English playwright fortu- 
nately far outdid his master in idea, 
poetry, and understanding. 


But Roman drama had a tough row | 
The theatre has always had | 
great diffculty competing with spectacle, | 
and it was spectacle that took over in | 
The theatre declined quickly ]ti 
into either vulgar, slap-stick comedy, © 
which no self-respecting citizen would 4i 
witness, or into over-written elaborate, | 
gruesome tragedies which were more ~ 
boring than enlightening even to the © 


to hoe. 


Rome. 


average Roman. Meanwhile, the “enter- 
tainments’ of the day were the Chris- 
tians being fed to the lions, the gladi- 
ators or slaves fighting full-fledged bat- 
tles for the amusement of the degenerate 
Roman hierarchy, the mimes who had 
developed into vulgar, pre-ballet dancers 
with their erotic pantomimes, and of 
course the spectacles of war and victory. 
What tragedy can compare with the 
death of St. Paul crucified upside-down? 
Who will go to the theatre to see actors 
impersonate death when in the Collos- 
seum giant slaves pitch their lives 
against wild boars? And ironically of 
course what can be as funny about a 
theatrical comedy as the hilarity of seeing 


devout Christians singing hymns when 


lions are released to feed upon them? 


With the fall of Rome in 476 A. D. the 
theatre closed for what was to be the 
Middle Ages. Roman supremacy had 
fallen victim to its own depravity, to the 
annoying and increasingly frequent in- 
vasions from the north, and to the 
preachings of the Carpenter in the prov- 
inces. When the Empire fell, the 
Church took over. The entertainmen's, 
including the theatres of course were 
promptly closed by the Church in *e- 
taliation for the suffering of the early 
Christian martyrs. And so, almost cne 
thousand years after Thespis’ first acior 
stepped out of the chorus, the classic 
theatre drew to a shabby, banished, dis- 
reputable but flamboyant close. 
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CONFERENCE ECHOES 


(Continued from page 8) 


standing program in store for them. 
Ruby Joyce White, Troupe 1009, Alex- 
andria, La., presented JUNIOR TAKES 
UP DRAMATICS between the plays. 

The afternoon session opened with 
official welcomes by Dr. Herman Wells, 
President of the University, and Dr. Lee 
Norvelle of the University Theatre. Na- 
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The Glass Menagerie was presented by Troupe 
345, (Theatre Y) Malvern, Ark., H. S., 
Dennis Holt, Sponsor and Director. 








tional Thespian Director Blandford Jen- 


jnings responded to these warm greet- 
jings and expressed his pleasure to be 
jable to greet so many Thespians person- 
jally from so many sections of the coun- 
jtry. Dr. Norvelle introduced the first of 
jthe three principal speakers of the Con- 
jference, Emily Kimbrough, who delight- 
jed her audience with her recital of some 
j of mf experiences at home and in Holly- 
| wood. 


The interest in the many aspects of 


|Thespian activity was evident in the at- 
jtendance at the workshops. Meeting 
jrooms were crowded despite the heat. 


Troupe 933, Belleville, Kansas, proved 


| ‘Thespian Meetings Are Fun” with fine 
jsuggestions for troupe meetings. Troupe 
159, Danville, Illinois, helped others with 


the problems of “Assembly Programs.” 
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_ Miss Emily Kimbrough and Dr. Herman Wells, 
» Pres., Indiana University, enjoy a hearty laugh. 
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— LEE SIMONSON, 


Scenic designer. 
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Troupe 27, Morgantown, West Virginia, 
gave advice on “Advertising the Play,” 
and Troupe 455, Benton Harbor, Mich- 
igan, presented an excellent “Radio and 
T. V. Workshop.” The Experts dis- 
cussed “Simplified Staging,” Richard L. 
Scammon; “Rehearsal Technique,” Mrs. 
Mitchell; and “Arena Area Staging,” Dr. 
Skinner. While the students relaxed or 
visited the campus and the snack bar, 
the sponsors talked over their problems 
with each other at a tea with the spon- 
sors from the state of Indiana serving as 
hostesses. 

The Indiana University Theatre’s pro- 
duction of CLAUDIA on Tuesday night 
was an enjoyable bit of modern domestic 
comedy. With rooftop dancing and 
snacking until midnight, the first full day 
of the Conference came to a successful 
close. 


By Wednesday folks had begun to 
realize the thought, infinite care, and 
planning that had been done in advance 
to make this Silver Anniversary Confer- 
ence an outstanding feature of an es- 
pecially active and important year in 
Thespian history. The morning session 
wafted us to past centuries for the 
PIPES OF DUNBAR, Troupe 185, 
Phenix City, Ala., and the dramatic read- 
ing, THE MINUET, Marcia Damoose, 
Troupe 789, Ypsilanti, Mich. Mowever, 
there was a quick return to the modern 
whirligig with THE FATHER OF THE 
BRIDE, Troupe 101, Midwest City, 
Okla. For the afternoon session the In- 
diana University Theatre staff conducted 
a Roundtable discussion concerning 
what that college theatre expects from 
high school graduates. 


The only difficulty concerning the 
workshops was the matter of which one 
to attend, for all promised to be worth- 
while. Most group delegations divided 
their forces and sent some members of 
their troupe to each one so that they 
were certain that they could take home 
suggestions from each. Fields of interest 
covered were “Writing the School Play,” 
Troupe 520, York, Pa.; “Make-up,” 
Troupe 1070, Tiffin, Ohio; “Front of the 
House Courtesies,” Troupe 786, Spring- 
field, Ore.; “Simplified Staging,” Mr. 
Scammon; “Acting Techniques,” Mrs. 
Mitchell; “Directing Techniques,” Dr. 
Skinner; and “Simplified Lighting,” Ken 
Dorst. Troupe 345, Malvern, Ark., enter- 
tained the Conference with its fine pre- 
sentation of the Tennessee Williams’ 
play, THE GLASS MENAGERIE, on 
Wednesday night. 

On Thursday the thermometer gave 
no promise of relief from that ever pres- 
ent Indiana sun, but this did not lessen 
the ardor of the happy Thespians, for in 
the air-conditioned Theatre they thrilled 
to JANUARY THAW, Troupe 545, Port 
Orchard, Wash. Following the first 
play, Rosetta Hoyle, Troupe 1263, Enid, 
Okla., presented the reading, BURY 
THE DEAD. THE WONDER HAT, 
Troupe 215, Stambaugh, Mich., was 
a charming fantasy. In the afternoon 
session the enthusiasm for “Theatre 
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in the Round” spread through the audi- 
torium after listening to the dynamic 
Margo Jones. The workshops followed: 
“Children’s Theatre,” Troupe 1000, Up- 
per Darby, Pa.; “Let’s Direct,” Troupe 
364, Jamestown, N. Y.; “Choral Reading 
and Creative Dance,” Troupe 246, Inks- 
ter, Mich.; “Simplified Staging,” Mr. 
Scammon; “Theatre after Graduation,” 
Mrs. Mitchell; “Effective Tryout Meth- 
ods,” Dr. Skinner; and “Sound Effects,” 
Gerhard W. Gaiser. 

Juanita Shearer, Indiana Regional Di- 
rector, was responsible for securing the 
clever mobile decorations, the menu and 
the program for the Conference Ban- 
quet, which was a highlight of the Con- 
ference week. The place mats and nap- 
kins, as well as the souvenir address 
booklets, went home to go into many 
memory books for keepsakes. The In- 
diana troupes and their sponsors were 
fine hosts, for everyone enjoyed their 
courteous hospitality at both the Spon- 
sors teas anl the banquet. 

Troupe 1241, Cincinnati, Ohio, de- 
served an orchid for the beautifully im- 
pressive Initiation Service, which grant- 
ed membership to sixty some students 
from nineteen troupes at the Thursday 
night session. 

As Friday's fare the delegates thor- 
oughly enjoyed ANTIC SPRING, Troupe 
503, Harrisburg, Pa.; SUNDAY’S 
CHILD, Troupe 115, Kenova, W. Va.; 
and the reading, MAMA SPANKS ME, 
Seymour Stern, Troupe 1277, Frederick, 
Md. Each member of the critique was 
roundly applauded for his splendid work 
of criticism and constructive suggestions, 
as they brought to a close this feature 
of the conference. After luncheon, 
Troupe 156, Revere, Mass., presented 
THIS IS YOUR LIFE THESPIANS 
with the founders of the National Thes- 
pian Society, Dr. Paul F. Opp, Dr. Earl 
Blank, and Harry Leeper as the featured 
guests. After the Founders had told of 
the founding of the organization, the 
panel told how Thespians had grown 
through the past quarter century, and 
what was being done in troupes all 
over the nation. The sneaker for the 
afternoon was Madelyn Pugh, co-writer 
of the I LOVE LUCY TV script. She 
graciously told how scripts become TV 
programs, and upon further questioning 
told of humorous incidents which oc- 
curred while working with Lucille Ball 
and Desi Arnaz. 


The ALL THESPIAN VARIETY 
SHOW on Friday night was a fitting 
conclusion of this outstanding week de- 
voted to the secondary school theatre. 
Each of the songs, dances, readings, 
skits, and music was “tops” in its field. 
The Thespians who took part were 
“headliners” in their own states. 

Congratulations and our sincere ap- 
preciation for a job well done go to the 
general chairman anl his committees. To 
the Thespians and their sponsors from 
all over the United States, a round of 
hearty applause for their splendid co- 
operation and sportsmanlike teamwork. 


Cinderella was a part of the Children’s 

Theatre workshop, presented by Troupe 1000, 

Upper Darby, Pa., H. S., Frieda Reed and 
Maizie Weil, Co-sponsors. 


Madelyn Pugh, co-writer of I Love Lucy, 
signed many souvenir programs backstage. 


Wonder Hat was presented by Troupe 2!5, 
Stambaugh, Mich., H. S., Helen Dunham, 


Sponsor. 
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RAISING STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 7) 
soup. A single turntable and amplifier 
backstage could easily be installed. Real- 
istic sound effects records are inexpensive 
yd far superior to the clumsy manual 
sounds frequently used. Since the growth 
of radio in the past twenty-five years, one 
must face the fact that the auditory con- 
giousness of the modern audience is far 
more acute and demanding. 

8. An adequate period of preparation. 

There is no reason why high school 
play production should be a hectic, aim- 
less activity. The chief task of the di- 
rector is to train effectively the cast since 
acting is the most important element of 
play production. Good acting can save 
,. fan otherwise bad performance, and 
0, [sometimes even a bad play. The re- 
nd Whearsal period should be a minimum of 
four to five weeks for a full-length play. 
Each individual rehearsal should not ex- 
ceed two hours as student actors tire 
easily and very little can be accomplish- 





sive. 

Rehearsals should begin promptly and 
be businesslike. The lines should be 
thoroughly mastered at least two weeks 
before dress rehearsals in order for the 
actors to get the “feel” of the play as a 
unified whole. There is no need for the 
jtraditional promnter if the cast is re- 
Jquired to learn their lines early enough 
in rehearsal. Young people learn lines 
much faster than adults and it is no task 
for them if they are properly motivated 
by a determined director. I have not 
used a prompter for years and the re- 
jslts have been amazingly good. 
; 1] There should be at least one technical 
“i rehearsal at which time all of the ele- 
44 ments of production, except for make-up, 
~~ tare brought together on the stage to 
c. |j°stablish coordination. The traditional 
' Hone dress rehearsal, usually a “night- 
jmare’ of feverish activity and hopeless 
confusion should never be tolerated. 
Two dress rehearsals with full costume 
and make-up are needed in order to 
properly “season” the cast and ‘the back- 
stage crew as well as to give the di- 
rector a chance to observe how the fin- 
ished product is going to look. More 
dress rchearsals are necessary for pre- 
modern drama so that the actor may 
ibe accustomed to wearing unfamiliar 
clothing. 
The proper organization of production 
crews is just as important as the training 
of the cast. The assistant director and 
the stage manager must be carefully se- 
jlected and actually given definite re- 
sponsibilities. The heads of the crews 
must be given definite assignments and 
be expected to meet deadlines. Even 
where the facilities are extremely limit- 
ed it is possible to organize crews into 
the traditional five units: scenery, light- 
ing, properties, make-up, and costume. 
4. Attempt more than one perform- 
ance! 
It goes without saying that a play is 
much harder work‘ than a school dance 
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and yet it is usually treated in about the 
same fashion. Weeks of hard work are 
spent on a single two hours and a half 
of performance and then it is all over. 
If a cast has two or more performances, 
they begin to mature in their interpreta- 
tion and characterization, and the crews 
develop near-professional standards in 
repeating precise routines. The educa- 
tional value of several performances is 
worth the price of smaller audiences. If 
the auditorium is very large, it may be 
possible to rope off all but the most 
choice seats in order to achieve more 
than a “one-night stand.” Students need 
the experience of doing a play more 
than once if they are to reap the bene- 
fits that are to be found in play pro- 
duction. 

5. Have a permanent producing or- 
ganization! 

Play production is far more effective 
if the teacher-director can develop a 
nucleus of students who can be relied 
upon to assume some of the burden of 
production during the year. High stand- 
ards cannot be developed through class 
plays that utilize new personnel every- 
time a play is produced. The club or 
similar organization can, through se- 
lectivity, attract students who are genu- 
inely interested in play production and 
offer them some incentive for working. 
A point system can help to provide the 
teacher-director with more efficient stu- 
dent help when it comes to building 
scenery and collecting props. This is 
especially important for recruiting stu- 
dents to do the unglamorous bockstage 
work. 

6. Better organization and manage- 
ment. 

Amateur theatre is notorious for its 
slipshod methods of organization and 
management yet such does not need to 
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be the case. Important details such as 
the efficient sale of tickets, the courteous 
service of the ushers, and the relation- 
ship with the local business men are 
often neglected. Fortunately for the 
high school theatre the parents can be 
counted upon to come to see their chil- 
dren act, but it is just as easy to make 
the high school theatre a truly commu- 
nity theatre by means of effective public 
relations. Business men are more likely 
to be generous in their donations of fur- 
niture and other accessories if they are 
given proper program acknowledge- 
ments and complimentary tickets. Citi- 
zens, who are leaders in the community, 
may be delighted to be listed as theatre 
patrons. They will often help to improve 
the theatre facilities if they are made to 
feel a part of the activity. 


The use of attractive, original play 
programs, the training of ushers in cour- 
tesy, and the thoughtful provision of a 
checkroom service will do much to en- 
courage greater attendance. Even the 
old custom of intermission music fur- 
nished by members of the glee club or 
band can be turned to the play’s ad- 
vantage if the music is selected with 
some sense of appropriateness to the 
type of play. 

In conclusion I believe that high 
school theatre can be a vital part of 
school and community life rather than 
a dubious extra-curricular activity if the 
standards of play production are the 
best the school is capable of. Since high 
school play production is, in many in- 
stances, the sole theatre activity of the 
community it should be conducted in 
such a fashion as to quicken the sensi- 
bilities and stir the imagination of the 
cast, the backstage crew, and the audi- 
ence. 
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BRIEF VIE 


™S By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


For the Children’s Theatre Project 


More and more high school groups 
are discovering the challenge and the 
fun of producing at least one play per 
year for audiences of children. If your 
troupe has not experienced the satisfac- 
tion of presenting an imaginative fairy 
tale and of playing to the toughest— 
and, at the same time, the most enthu- 
siastic—audience in the world, perhaps 
these scripts may prove an inspiration. 


SIMPLE SIMON by Aurand Harris. A 3-act 
fantasy; Children’s Theatre Press; Royalty: 
$15. 8M, 3W, Extras. Setting: the courtyard 
of a castle. 


This thoroughly delightful script expands the 
doggerel of Simple Simon who went to the 
fair, met a pieman, wanted a pie, didn't have 
a penny, and thus, found himself entangled 
with the tyrant queen who ruled her oppressed 
people like a modern dictator. Simon tells her 
the truth about herself, she has him thrown 
into the dungeon, and he escapes being be- 
headed by an expectant executioner only by 
following the frightened king’s advice to “take 
it back.” When their daughter falls into a hole 
and is found and rescued by Simon, however, 
the queen realizes her errors and reforms: 
democracy is on its way and Simon finally 
gets his pie. 


The roles are not particularly easy, but they 
are challenging to any good actor of any age. 
Some technical problems of dancing laundry 
and trees that grow before your eyes should 
fascinate the stage crews. Original music for 
the songs and dances is included, along with 
rather simple directions for a dance by Long 
Underwear, Nightshirt, and Dress. The play 
is well worth all the effort it would take to 
produce it. 


FLIBBERTY GIBBET by Charlotte Chorpen- 
ning and Nora Tully MacAlvay. A 3-act fan- 
tasy; Children’s Theatre Press; Royalty: $15. 
4M, 4W. Setting: the edge of a small farm 
community in Scotland (either two slightly 
varied exteriors, or one exterior and one in- 
terior. ) 


Flibberty Gibbet is a spirit who has been 
banished from the world of men and is trying 
to return and remain. In order to do so, every- 
one must love and accept him. He arrives in 
this place largely because Nannie, an imagina- 
tive young girl, believes in him and can hear 
his music and feel his magic. To win accept- 
ance by Gavin, the richest man in the commu- 
nity, he works night and day and creates the 
biggest harvest ever seen in that area. Every- 
thing goes well until Adam, the second-richest 
farmer who wants to be the richest, and his 
wife Bess suspect his magic power and try to 
bribe him: they will see that he is accepted by 
all if he will use his powers to bring prosperity 
only to them. He is forced to return to some 
unnamed limbo, from which he can be rescued 
only by the ones who sent him there. But, 
when Adam and Bess repent, finally find him, 
and bring him back, Nannie has become so 
embittered by his banishment that she refuses 
to welcome Adam and Bess home. In her 
hatred she cannot hear the spirit’s music; and 
he is almost banished again, for good this time, 
before she has a change of heart and, at the 
last moment, pulls him back to the world of 
the living. 
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The characterizations are excellent, but 
rather mature and difficult and, consequently, 
most rewarding. Special lighting effects are 
most essential; even black light is suggested as 
being especially effective in the climax. Some 
ingenious property committee will have fun 
with money that “floats in the air” and similar 
requirements. Both music and dance are called 
for. Any group producing this show well 
should experience an inevitable growth. 


THE WONDERFUL TANG by Beaumont 
Bruestle. A 2-act fantasy; Children’s Theatre 
Press; Royalty: $15. 7M, 6W, Extras. Set: 
A cye with a few symbolic properties. 


This charming version of a Chinese fairy 
tale is presented with all the techniques of the 
Chinese theatre, including the visible property 
man, the direct conversations with the audi- 
ence, the use of conventional props to signify 
specific actions and locales, and so on. The 
story concerns itself with the efforts of Emperor 
Tso-Tso to find a husband for his “very, Very 
beautiful” eldest daughter, Fu-Tse (homely as 
a mushroom, naturally). A contest is announced 
and 1600 young men arrive to compete for her 
hand (only three appear before us, fortunate- 
ly). Tang, a poor country scholar, wins—much 
to the disgust of both Fu-Tse and her dictating 
mother. He, however, has seen Su-Tse, the 
really beautiful youngest daughter, and they 
elope. Fu-Tse, who is determined to have a 
man, decides to elope with one of the defeated 
contestants, the Khan of Tartary. The Emperor 
and the army pursue both couples; but, when 
Tang conquers the phony dragon at the Khan’s 
gates and Fu-Tse ly announces her inten- 
tion of hanging on to the husband she has 
finally snagged, the Emperor is delighted and 
reasons Tang and Su-Tse the crown at his 
death. 


This funny and appealing play cannot be 
recommended too highly, for all roles, includ- 
ing that coy she-dragon and the Chorus whose 
tendency to get side-tracked into telling jokes 
often disturbs the flow of the play, are excel- 
lent. The three suitors must sing; music is pro- 
vided by Charles Swier. The absence of scen- 
ery should allow plenty of time to devise color- 
ful costumes—and even a dragon whose tail 
must be twisted. 


HIAWATHA by James Norris. A 3-act moral 
legend; Children’s Theatre Press; Royalty: 
$15. 13M, 3W, Extras. Settings: A Long- 
house, outside a Longhouse (same one in 
reverse), and several places in the forest. 


This is not Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” for in 
this case our hero is a Mohawk who is abduct- 
ed by the Onondaga tribe for the purpose of 
adoption so that he can swell their warrior 
ranks. He is influenced, however, by an old 
Onondaga philosopher and by his “dream- 
fast” to unite the five tribes of the Iroquois for 
peace. The Onondaga ‘chief, Ototarho, is con- 
temptuous of peace, unfortunately, and only 
by tricking him and offering him the leadership 
of the combined tribes do they succeed in get- 
ting the unanimous consent that tradition de- 
mands for any decision. Hiawatha sails away 
in the magic boat, sent by the Great Spirit, 
to ee doctrines of peace to other warring 
tribes. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND by Madge Miller. 
A dramatization of the k in two parts (6 
scenes) with epilogue and prologue; Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Press; Royalty: $15. 2M, 4W, 
7 animals which might be either. Settings: 





several scenes, painted flats, that are changed 
in sight of sailanae. 


The full charm and fantasy of the book are 
beautifully captured in this amazingly simpli. 
fied adaptation, for the memorable scenes are 
all included: the tea party, the Duchess’ cook. 
ing, the croquet game, the trial, etc.; and go 
are the unforgettable characters: the White 
Rabbit, the Cheshire Cat, the Mad Hatter, the 
Mockturtle, all the Court, and the rest. The 
plot follows Alice down the rabbit hole, where 
she undertakes to help the White Rabbit find 
the Queen’s tarts that have been stolen, and 
through all her frustrating experiences until 
she traps the thief, the Knave of Hearts, curing 
the trial. Much of the book’s dialogue is pre. 
served, and the result is a thoroughly satisfy. 
ing script. 

The moving scenery, which glides on and 
off stage behind Alice, may be a bit di‘ficult 
for some groups to manage, as well a; the 
unusual costumes, but any troupe interested 
in trying its hand at the inte ems: find 
this delightful play a field-day for its im: zina- 
tive and inventive members. 








































MINIATURE PLAYS, VOL. I, by Madge Mil 
ler. Children’s Theatre Press; 1954. 


This valuable volume (we hope that the “]” 
indicates that other volumes will follow) con- 
tains four plays for children’s audiences (or, 
possibly, casts). They are about an hour in 
length, have been successfully tested by the 
Knickerty-Knockerty Players of Pittsburgh, and 
may be produced by securing permission from 
the Children’s Theatre Press. It is surely 
through such scripts as these that the growing 
children’s theatre in America will continue to 
grow—and in the right direction. 

The four plays are as follows: PINOCCHIO, 
5M, 2W, 1 optional; 8 scenes (5 fairly simple 
sets). The well-known characters are well in 
evidence: Gepetto, Pinocchio, Cricket, Red 
Fox, Blue Fairy, Black Cat, the puppet-master; 
and so are the events of the buried gold pieces, 
Boobyland, escaping from the dogfish, etc. Any- 
one would enjoy doing it. 

SNOW WHITE AND ROSE RED, 3M, 3W; 
scenes (two alternating sets, the cottage and the 
forest). This fairy tale too follows the original 
faithfully: the dwarf who has changed the two 

rinces into a bear and a fish is finally outwitted 
y them, with the help of the two girls. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, 5M; 2 acts (the forest § 
and, later, the outside of the fort). Robin saves 
Friday from his enemies in Act I; in Act II, 
Friday saves Robin from those same enemies. 
The gibberish of the canibals may be approach- 
ed with apprehension by some, but previous 
producers of the script avow that it can be 
done effectively. 

PUSS IN BOOTS, 4M, 2W; 4 scenes (8 
sets: forest, garden, enchanter’s house). Minet, 
the cat, once again succeeds in making his 
master, the miller’s son, the Marquis of Cara- 
bas; in eating the enchanter when he is taunted 
into turning himself into a mouse; and in wed- 
ding his master to the Princess Angelique. 


CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS, Edited by 
Edna M. Cahill. Baker, 1954. 


A collection of short playlets (some mo:iern, 
some Biblical, some fantastic), exercises, panto- 
mimes, and monologues for Christmas. ‘hey 
are primarily designed to be done by chi':ren 
for children, and several of them will be © tec- 
tive in the classroom. Production notes are 
given for the playlets and they are royalty- ree. 


EASY GRADE SCHOOL PLAYS by Cla:ibel 
Spamer. Baker, 1954. 


Another collection of 22 playlets and _ xits, 
all royalty-free, ideal for classroom produc ‘ion. 
They concern such topics as the holidays; spe- 
cial occasions, such as Book Week; chilc:ens 

roblems, like working arithmetic; pa:<ime 
un, etc. Most of them require little or no set- 
ting, making do with merely a few furniture 
pieces or signs, a few properties, and cost:mes 
as desired. The longed-for classroom project 
might well be found in this little book. 






DRAMATICS 


